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Motes on the bistorp of the 
Crown Lands. 


i ————- 
Part I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


mE fable* of the Teutonic migration 
relates that the victorious leader 
of an invading tribe divided the 
conquered territory between him- 
self and his armed followers,t leaving certain 
tracts, unsuited for immediate occupation by 
reason of their woody or marshy nature, for 
the constitutional requirements of the embryo 
state. 

In this primitive community the greatest 
forces obtained the furthest extension of pro- 
perty. One, the Crown, an active force, was 
for ever extending its original share by carving 
out royal estates from the endless sphere of 
conquest which lay before it. The other, the 
State itself, a passive force, was propor- 
tionately enriched by an endowment of public 
lands, increasing in extent (we may suppose) 
as the line of conquest was pushed slowly on 
into the wilder districts in which the natives 
had taken refuge. 

Thus it happens that in historical times we 
light upon the three great divisions of land 
classed as royal, private, or public respec- 
tively. This view of a threefold scale of 
ownership is but a momentary one; when 
next we gaze upon the mirror of the past, 
one of these has vanished. Needless to say 
that it is the land of the people. So, then, 
two divisions of land only are left, the royal 





* Lat. fabula, a story. ‘The exact process by 
which the transference of the German institutions to 
Britain was effected is not recorded.” —Stabbs, i. 71. 

}~ The “ Host” and ‘* Hundred.” 
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and the private ; but the rights of the nation 
in the third were never wholly lost, unless 
indeed they are already sacrificed in the 
present day.* 

The loss to which we have referred came 
about in this wise. From an even earlier 
date than most writers would care to admit, 
the tendency had been for the Crown to 
treat the public lands as its own for purposes 
of State at least. The sole check upon this 
pretension existed in the supposed consent 
of the Witan to every alienation of the pro- 
perty of the nation. Somewhat later, it was 
found that this new claim of the Crown was 
neither wholly interested, nor in itself disad- 
vantageous to the national cause. The King 
was no longer a mere tribal leader, respon- 
sible at most for the regulation of his 
household, great and small. The national 
defence, the establishment of justice, the 
maintenance of law and order by a strict 
police to meet the immediate wants of a 
new-born civil society, or the prospective 
wants of a mercantile community, were now 
his care. The Folk-lands of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, stripped of their fairer mem- 
bers by the appropriations or feudal grants 
of previous sovereigns, consisted mainly of 
forest, moor and marsh, or those narrower 
tracts of soil, including highways and river- 
beds, which served as marshes or boundaries 
between sub-kingdoms, shires, and hun- 
dreds.+ 

It is probable that the Folk-land was at no 
time really valuable ; the time had now come 
when it threatened to be moreover a source 
of danger to the community. This was 
owing to its physical character as a region 
of pathless forests and wastes, the refuge of 
beasts of prey and of the chase, the refuge 
also of still more dangerous marauders, out- 
laws and robbers, who subsisted upon the 
spoils less of nature than of the industry of 
man. Again, the highways and great rivers, 
which presumably had been parcel of the 
public lands, were not only a source of 
anxiety in the matter of repairs and con- 
servancy respectively, but were a positive 
inducement to crime. ‘Three centuries later 


* The rights of the local public in commons and 
wastes ; those of the general public in highways and 
common rivers, 

+ Britton, Lib. ii,, cap. 11, ‘* Of Disseisins.” 
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we find the Crown still struggling with the 
evil, clearing the woods from the road-sides 
that no lurking-place might be afforded to 
highwaymen, and arming the rural population 
in its own defence against the daily com- 
mission of robberies and murders.* 

The Folk-lands, therefore, became Crown- 
lands somewhere about the end of the ninth 
century, it is believed, in exchange for which 
not very solid concession the Sovereign was 
required to enter into that constitutional 
contract with his subjects which runs through 
our history as an expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxon coronation oath, which guaranteed the 
liberties of all in matters of religion, laws, and 
justice.T 

Now it was essential that the laws herein 
referred to should be “good laws.” Further- 
more, the Anglo-Saxon ideal of beneficent 
legislation was expressed in the traditional 
ordinances of Edward the Confessor, made 
with the approval of his wise men; and in 
these enactments it will be observed that the 
theory of the King’s responsibility for the 
preservation of the peace is strongly ex- 
pressed, this peace being especially enjoined 
for the safety of all highways and great 
rivers. { 

Historians are fond of telling us that the 
tenants of Folk-land under State control 
formed a body of vassals ready-made at the 
period of the extension of the royal jurisdic- 
tion over the ancient property of the nation. 
It will be more profitable, perhaps, to pursue 
our investigation into the acquisition by the 
Crown of a territorial jurisdiction in point in 
another direction. 

Herein we may assume that the vills, 
farms, forests, wastes, and highways before- 
mentioned as forming the physical structure 
of the Folk-lands, were transferred to the 
Crown as their natural custodian by the 
name of royal demesne in trust for the 
natural rights of the subject, together with 
an absolute jurisdiction, formulated at a later 
date as forest-law, conservancy and “ defence ” 
of rivers and other highways, and a more 
than feudal proprietorship of vills and farms. 

The profits of this new undertaking were 


* Stat. Winton, 13 Ed. I. 

+ ‘* Pontificale Egberti Archiepiscopi,” A.D. 760. 

ay De Pace Regis.” Cotton MSS., Claud., D. ii. 
c. 16. 





naturally a considerable inducement. There 
were not only the farms cultivated or leased 
by the Crown, and the produce whereof at 
this early date was rendered in kind by the 
farmers or bailiffs, but also there was the 
infinite vista of sport opened up to the Saxon 
monarch, who loved the chase within the 
forest glades of most southern shires. More- 
over, there was the ample reward of a vigilant 
preservation of the peace upon the avenues 
of commerce in the shape of tolls and fines 
paid willingly enough by the merchant in 
requital of this supreme safe-conduct, which 
passed him and his wares unharmed through 
the length and breadth of the land. Lastly, 
the Crown was enriched by the nett receipts 
from fines of justice in the national and 
forest courts (assuming the existence of the 
latter franchise), the facilities for enforcing 
which were equally connected with this new 
jurisdiction over the former harbourage of 
crime. 

And so the change supposed to have been 
in progress since the Battle of Ellandune is 
known to have been accomplished before the 
Conquest by the evidence of Domesday 
Book. ere we find the Crown actually in 
possession of the ancient Folk-land, which 
passes under the generic title of Zerra Regis. 
There is not much evidence to show to what 
extent the latter benefited by this appropria- 
tion, and there is none at all to show when 
or how it took place. We have merely then 
to accept Terra Regis of Domesday as we 
find it, and to follow the constitutional in- 
terest connected with its enlargement or 
decrease during subsequent reigns. At first 
we are presented with a steady increase. 
The royal demesne of the Conqueror must 
have been a large one, judging from the 
entries thereof in Domesday Book and 
the popular impression expressed by the 
chroniclers; and this territory was steadily 
increased by his sons, especially in the 
direction of afforestation. For this latter 
encroachment we should have been prepared 
from our knowledge of the domestic policy 
of Norman Kings, who undertook the ad- 
ministration of the national resources for 
ensuring law and order in return for a terri- 
torial enjoyment and profit becoming more 
and more invidious and absolute, and a 
territorial jurisdiction verging upon tyranny, 
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even as it is seen under the milder rule of 
the first Plantagenet.* However, these Kings 
are as yet known to us mostly by capable 
conjecture. 

The next piece of direct evidence which 
follows Domesday is the surviving Pipe Roll 
of Henry I. Here we find plentiful mention 
of Crown-lands granted, sold, or given in 
exchange to vassals and officials.t In the 
Pipe Rolls of Henry II., which succeed this 
isolated record, instances of such grants are 
found in still greater abundance, and made 
like the former to officials of the new school 
created by Henry I., rather than on the prin- 
ciple of feudal concession which characterized 
the alienations of a weak King like Stephen, 
and unpatriotic rulers like Henry IIL, 
Edward II., Richard II., and Henry VI. 

The Crown-lands as they are set forth in 
the Pipe Rolls consist of the following 
elements: (1) The Farms,{ or ancient allo- 
dial estates originally assigned to the national 
King in the earliest Saxon period, or acquired 
by the territorial Sovereign in the later Saxon 
period, and which were known since Domesday 
as Ancient Demesne of the Crown. (2) The 
feudal estates, knights’ fees, baronies, or 
honours which the Crown had occupied by 
way of resumption,§ escheat,|| or forfeiture, {l 
whether as lord of the fee or lord paramount 
in the last resource. (3) The forests, ex- 
pressed in the accounts rendered for the 
assessed fines of Assart. 

For the first of the above the Sheriff 
usually answered as the Farmer-General of 
the Crown, collecting the rents of the King’s 
tenants, or “debtors,” who formed a class of 
small cultivators, and compounding for the 
same in a fixed sum to the Crown, receiving 
proportionate allowance in case of any dimi- 
mution of the Crown-lands through aliena- 
tions, such as have been before alluded to. 
But in other cases, and universally in those 

* Assize of the Forest, 1184. 

+ Terree date, Escambium. 

t Fundi regii. 

§ ‘* Purpresturee . . . que quidem cum deprehen- 
duntur, a possessoribus . . . tolluntur, et abhinc fisco 
cedunt.”—Dialogus de Scaccaria, ii. 10. 

| *Escaetze . . . quee decedentibus his qui de rege 
tenent in capite . . . ad fiscum relabuntur.”—Jdzd, 

I “Cum aliquis de rege tenens in capite perpetrati 
sceleris sibi conscius . . . sive convictus vel con- 


fessus . . . redditus omnes .. . perpetuo jure ad 
scaccarium 


. » + persolvuntur.”—Jbid, 





of Honors, the rents and profits were ac- 
counted for by a custos or bailiff, apart from 
the bulk of the country farms. 

It is probable that the Crown-lands, like the 
French possessions of this country, reached 
their greatest extent in the reign of Henry II. 
From this point, therefore, we are engaged in 
noting their steady decline, in spite of certain 
arbitrary, even desperate, attempts to expiate 
the evils of voluntary or forced alienations. 

From the very first, we have seen that the 
acquirement of an extensive royal demesne 
by the Crown was, in fact, the result of an 
indirect bargain with the nation. The King 
took over the residue of the Folk-land 
because he alone was qualified by the pos- 
session of equivalent territorial jurisdiction to 
undertake their management and order. So, 
too, with regard to the later revenue which 
the Crown derived, directly or indirectly, from 
the soil, it had come to be regarded as an 
essential condition of its enjoyment that the 
King should “live of his own;” he for his 
part undertaking the defence of the national 
independence, commerce, and interests of 
every kind, from harmful influences, parti- 
cularly such as were threatened by the grow- 
ing competition of foreign countries. In fact, 
such a programme as is described in the 
words of Edward I.: “ut terra de bonis 
suis se illazesa conservaret.” Now one of the 
most baneful of these influences was favourit- 
ism, or countenancing of Aliens. This anti- 
English policy was truly the curse of Planta- 
genet Kings. John and Henry III. used it; 
so did Edward IT., Edward III., Richard II., 
and Henry VI. Opposition to this new freak 
of the Crown is the chief explanation of 
popular discontent on many notable occa- 
sions, and is easily identified as the main- 
spring of the national policy formulated in 
1258, 1297, 1312, 1340, and 1386. ‘That is 
to say, the royal demesne under all the Kings 
above mentioned was wantonly alienated for 
the benefit of favourites, and these the vilest 
of men in the popular view. Stephen had 
already set an example which had been de- 
precated by the thrift of his successor, but all 
too readily followed out for a still worse motive 
by Richard I. and John. Thanks to a long 
and profitable minority, Henry III. began 
his personal government with sufficient re- 
sources for a constitutional programme ; but 
B 2 
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in his reign we have not only the most aggra- 
vated instances of wasteful grants of royal 
property (now, since Magna Carta, regarded 
as the property of the nation, when the nation 
might no longer be arbitrarily taxed in de- 
fault), but the fatal expedient of forced re- 
sumptions—the bankrupt Monarch’s discharge 
through the good graces of ministers or 
Parliament. 

But with the exercise of ordinary self- 
respect these thriftless Plantagenets might 
have trebled the hard-saved wealth of their 
great founder. We shall always find that 
under a strong King the wind-falls of the pre- 
rogative are few compared with those which 
befall in the stormy times of a ruler whose 
reign is merely the motive for disaffection. 
Now Henry III. and Edward II. not only 
spent extravagantly, but wasted their oppor- 
tunities for spending more—crippled both of 
them in revenue as in power by the permis- 
sive existence of a “ Monsieur ” in the person 
of a Premier Earl, thus preferring the most 
unconstitutional methods of taxation to the 
obvious and capable ones which presented 
themselves.* 

The consequence of this combined folly 
and improvidence was the inability of the 
Crown to fulfil its contract for administering 
the Government on a peace-footing, entail- 
ing an ignominious measure of precaution 
in the form of Appropriation of Supply by a 
Parliamentary Committee in the reign of 
Richard II. 

In each instance both the private income 
of the Sovereign, drawn from the Crown- 
lands, and the supplementary income voted 
by Parliament for the conduct of his wars, 
had been swallowed by the same bottomless 
gulf of sordid immorality, the Household, so 
boldly denounced by Thomas Haxey, the 
Prynne of the Middle Ages. 

The rolls of Parliament of the fifteenth 
century tell us of the ever-diminishing revenue 
of the Crown derived from royal demesne, 
without needing the confirmation of the 


* In these reigns the Crown notoriously neglected 
its opportunities of suppressing extraordinary peerages, 
such as Lancaster, Cornwall, Chester, etc. Cotton 
says that the King might alienate Escheats, but not 
Ancient Demesne. There seems, however, to be no 
authority for this distinction in the actual practice of 
the Exchequer. 


records of the Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer. 

The fiscal earldoms of Stephen had been 
renewed in the titular creations of Edward III. 
Henceforth the newly ennobled favourite, so 
far from taking his title from the land, had 
now often to subsist as best he might on a 
precarious annuity until such time as his land 
could be assigned to him, a process tending 
to the complete subversion of local associa- 
tions and interests which had once made it 
possible for the humblest churl, nay, villein 
even, to be suitably represented by a county 
“ magnate ” in the great feudal council before 
the days of Simon de Montfort. The dis- 
traction of the Hundred Years’ War diverted 
men’s minds from the once famous principle 
of a self-supporting monarchy. But as this 
former inexhaustible source of supply, the 
customs and subsidies of exported wool, began 
to show marked signs of failure, it was time 
to economize nearer home. 

In truth, the natural income of the Crown 
was lamentably pinched by waste and im- 
providence. Fortunately the remedy was easy. 
What the Crown had given, the nation by its 
representatives took away. In the middle 
of the reign of Henry VI. the King’s income 
had sunk to a little over £5,000. In the 
same reign the Commons considered that 
vast grants had been improperly made “by 
the suggestion” of certain wicked persons 
unknown, and must be resumed. For the 
next fifty years these expedients are repeated 
with a monotonous regularity. Then we 
have the unwonted spectacle of a saving, 
nay, an encroaching King. Apart from his 
well-known parsimony in the management of 
his household and his scientific devices for 
the better collection and audit of the royal 
revenue, Henry VII. succeeded to the hand- 
some legacy by attainders reserved as the 
meet portion of surviving Yorkist partizans ; 
and this source of casual profit he sedulously 
improved by working up the local branches 
of the business with the pettifogging assist- 
ance of Empson and Dudley. 

But all such laudable efforts for the rehabi- 
litation of the royal income sink into insigni- 
ficance beside the gigantic expedients of 
Henry VIII. This King, having spent his 
father’s savings, and still further impoverished 
the patrimony of the Crown, failing the de- 
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sirable ease of illegal taxation, and possessing 
in the Battle of the Spurs and Flodden 
Field no counterparts to the victories of 
Agincourt and Hexham, which had ensured 
for Henry V. and Edward IV. the grants 
of lifelong subsidies, found himself in one 
day enriched beyond the dreams of avarice 
with the rainbow-gold of two centuries of 
enlightened legislators. 

Whether Henry made good use of this 
new-found treasure depends on the view we 
take of the same as an accession to the royal 
revenue or to the resources of the nation 
respectively. If the latter would appear the 
right view, then the King’s extravagance may 
be readily condoned in the new prosperity of 
the country. We may even indulge in a 
faint pity for the luckless descendant of 
Henry VII., who inherited a _beggarly 
account of grants and leases in place of the 
joint possessions of the two greatest land- 
owners by repute of the Middle Ages,* and 
who, being thus left dependent on a dimin- 
ished and low-rented patrimony, was easily 
starved into submission by his loving sub- 
jects. 

To give full statistics illustrative of the 
extent to which Crown-lands were alienated 
or encumbered by Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, would be only to cause the patri- 
otic reader needless pain. We know enough 
by tradition of the character of the councillors 
of the brother; the eccentricities of the 
sisters will explain their slighter share in the 
matter—the bigotry of Mary and the studied 
parsimony of Elizabeth. Two examples will 
suffice to show the magnitude of these 
alienations even during the reign of the last- 
named sovereign. The sales of Crown-lands 
authorized in 1561 and 1563 as they are 
imperfectly recorded in the Auditor’s ac- 
counts, realized the sum of £176,648 6s. 7d. 
Again, between the years 1589 and 1592 
these sales amounted to another sum of 
4,131,842 7s. 73d. In each case the pro- 
ceeds were devoted to the exigencies of the 
-public service, being expended in the earlier 
period chiefly in the repayment of foreign 
and domestic loans, and in the later period 


* The Crown and Church. 

+ It was calculated that the Crown-lands under 
James I. were let on long leases at one-third, in many 
cases, of their market value. 





to meet the expenses of the military opera- 
tions on the Continent.* 

There is, however, another side to the 
question, at least if we choose to give it a 
hearing. The Crown alone was not guilty of 
self-seeking or dishonesty, as the following 
case, one of many reported and still more 
unreported, will show : 

Here in a single forest, one of some half- 
dozen remaining to the Crown within the 
same county, none of them considerable in 
extent or value, we find by the sworn inquest 
of local freeholders the following wastes had 
been committed within a few years by the 
very keepers and farmers of the Crown, in 
collusion with some of the most reputable of 
the resident gentry : 

Over 250 acres of wood sold at market 
prices for the standing timber. Over 3,000 
timber trees sold at an average of 5s. each. 
Many copyhold tenements let by favour or 
in consideration of bribes to the Crown 
officers. ‘The numbers of the deer reduced 
by two-thirds. Various unspecified encroach- 
ments which could not be detected through 
lapse of time, estimated in one case at 
41,000 reduction on the former value. 

Indeed, while James I. and Charles I. 
were engaged in collecting from the scattered 
wreck of the ancestral revenue of the Crown 
the wherewithal for no very costly state, at 
the expense of incurring the charge of illegal 
taxation or of obsolete and vexatious exac- 
tions,t many of their aggrieved subjects were 
singularly prosperous through the goodwill 
which they affected to despise. 

For example, in the reign of James L., Sir 
Oliver Cromwell held 280 acres of Assart at 
arent of 13s.; Sir John Byron held lands 
valued at £1,000 for 5s. rent; Sir Lewes 
Watson held Assart-lands in Rockingham, 
worth £ 300, for 33s. 5d. rent; Sir Robert 
Lane held land in the same forest, worth 
41,200, for 18s. rent. In these and many 
other cases, the King’s title was proved against 
a former improvident grant, and fee-farm 
rents were exacted to the increased amounts 
specified above, and which were yet much 
below the market value of the lands. Be- 
tween the years 1607 and 1616 the Crown 

* Audit Office Declared Accounts, Bundle 593, 


Rolls 1 and 2. 
+ Hallam, ch. viii. 
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gained £50,000 by this judicious revision, 
in accordance with earlier Parliamentary 
precedents. Yet these things are imputed 
to it for tyranny.* 

Nevertheless the burthen of government, 
especially in connection with the survival of 
the old feudal responsibilities of the Crown, 
compelled extensive alienations of Crown- 
lands before 1642. After that date they 
became lost for a time to the Sovereign, and 
even when recovered by the modified re- 
sumption of the Restoration, formed but a 
shadow of their ancient bulk. 

With the Restoration we reach the turning- 
point in the downward career of the Crown- 
lands. What Elizabeth dispended for her 
kingdom’s good, Charles II. squandered 
upon profligate pleasures. Some excuse may 
indeed be found in the altered composition 
of the revenue of the Crown, which was now 
supplied out of the extraordinary instead of 
the ordinary or feudal sources of income. 

The King therefore, having now the large 
annual sum of £1,200,000 in right of his 
crown, might be somewhat disposed to look 
on the small demesne which remained to 
him as a source of private emolument. This, 
in fact, is what did take place, and even so 
we cannot doubt that the power of alienation 
was unequal to the will. 

Just as the Commons of 1386 and 1412 
made the discovery that alienation of his 
ordinary revenue by an improvident ruler 
was but a small evil compared with the 
diversion of Supply from its original purpose 
to pamper the royal extravagances, so in 
1666 the loyal Parliament of Charles II. was 
compelled in self-defence to resort to the 
ancient expedient of Appropriation of Supply. 
In either case it is obvious that the Crown 
had exhausted the resources of its ordinary 
income before descending to such dishonest 
practices. 

The history of the various attempts on the 
part of the Commons to check the alienations 
of the Crown-lands forms an interesting piece 
of by-play. 

Under Elizabeth these transactions were 
both necessitous on the part of the Crown 
and highly welcome to Parliament itself. In 
the next reign, however, this equitable arrange- 


*L. T. R., Pipe Office Declared Accounts, 
Bundle 308. 


ment was superseded. The Commons could 
not afford to allow the Stuart King to become 
independent of Parliamentary Supply, and at 
one time made a considerable sacrifice for 
the sake of this vital principle. But, as we 
might have expected, self-interest prevailed 
in the end, and the first Bill* forbidding such 
alienations was not only dropped, but itself 
gave occasion for yet more systematic sales. 
So, too, the Commons of the Restoration 
passed an Actt to empower the Crown to 
alienate fee-farm rents—a power not unnatu- 
rally so thoroughly appreciated that to this 
day we are in ignorance to what vast extent 
or in what unprofitable directions it was 
utilized. 

After the Revolution the nation, amongst 
many other theoretical benefits and practical 
losses, became so much the richer for the pro- 
hibition of future alienations of the Crown- 
lands, and so much the poorer for the out- 
standing alienations to Dutch favourites and 
Whig courtiers, which, having narrowly es- 
caped an Act-of Resumption, left the residue 
of the hereditary property barely worth the 
protection now extended, and in need of a 
still further compensation out of Imperial 
revenue in the shape of a Civil List. 

With the beginning of this new order of 
things we may fitly conclude our view of the 
external -history of the Crown-lands. The 
historical interest of any subject usually ceases 
with its historical continuity. 

Hvusert HALL. 
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I. WESTMINSTER. 


ARE is not a little curious that the 
ef many glimpses of old London 
9M} which are to be obtained from 
some of the out-of-the-way tracts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have never yet been collected together or 
used. We have had histories of London in- 
* 7 Jas. I. 
t 22 and 23 Car. II. 
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numerable, and in none of them is there any 
attempt to utilize the fertile resources which 
these documents so curiously bring out. It 
is, of course, not intended at the present 
time to exhaustively treat of the history of 
London even from the point of view to which 
these studies will lead us, because such a 
task is altogether beyond the capacity of a 
magazine; but if we confine ourselves to 
grouping together in something like topo- 
graphical outline some of the phases of 
London life which are depicted in the evi- 
dence we are using, there will result some 
definite or distinct contributions to the study 
of the history of this great metropolis. 

The district round Westminster Hall and 
Westminster Hall itself are rich in the 
grandest historical associations ; and in con- 
nection with this district a very great deal of 
pamphlet-writing has been from time to time 
performed, which gives us a view of the less 
dignified portion of the doings at West- 
minster. Of crowns and coronets, robes of 
ermine and ceremonial offices, we shall hear 
nothing, but of a much more real life which 
underlay all this. The lawyers, rightly or 
wrongly, have been the subject of much 
antagonistic treatment, and in the satires and 
invectives hurled against them, or in the de- 
fences put forward in their behalf, we can 
discover many interesting glimpses of the 
past in London. It is not, of course, proper 
to take all the narratives from these sources 
as absolutely true in all details, but under- 
neath the extravagances lies the truth upon 
which the superstructure of satire has been 
reared ; and it is for this truth, and for the 
amusement afforded by a perusal of the 
whole information, that these articles, of 
which this is the first, are written. 

In a poem printed by the Percy Society, 
entitled Michaelmas Term, we have in a few 
lines a summary of Westminster in the old 
days. It says: 

The court and the city, the country withall, 

If you will behold a part of all three 


Then come at this time to Westminster Hall 
Where people from all parts assembled be ; 


while a little above the poet has informed us 
of a curious feature of Westminster life about 
which we shall have to say more later on: 


The threepenny ordinaries are so full thronged 
That there you can scarce get one bit of meat. 





Among the earliest poems which give us a 
glimpse of Westminster is the famous one of 
Lydgate, London Lackpenny, written in the 
fifteenth century. In this poem the refrain 
after every verse indicates how money is the 
sole means of obtaining anything—even jus- 
tice itself; and the opening stanzas give us 
the following picture of Westminster. They 
are fairly well known, but in connection with 
our subject they are well worth quoting in 
these pages : 


To London once my stepps I bent 
Where trouth in no wyse should be faynt 
To Westminster-ward I forthwith went 
To a man of law to make complaynt. 

I sayd: for Mary’s love, that holy Saynt ! 
Pity the poore that wold proceede 

But for lack of mony I cold not spede. 


And as I thrust the prese amonge 

By froward chaunce my hood was gone 

Yet for all that I stayd not longe 

Tyll to the kynges bench I was come. 
Before the judge I kneled anone 

And prayd hym for Gods sake to take heede 
But for lack of mony I myght not speede. 


Beneth them sat clarkes a great rout 
Which fast dyd wryte by one assent 
There stoode up one and cryed about 
Rychard Robert and John of Kent. 

I wyst not well what this man ment 

He cryed so thycke there indede 

But he that lackt mony myght not spede. 


Unto the common place I gode thro 

Where sat one with a sylken hoode 

I dyd him reverence, for I ought to do so, 
And told my case as well as I coode 

How my goods were defrauded me by falshood 
I got not a mum of his mouth for my meed 
And for lack of mony I myght not speed. 


Unto the Rolls I gat me from thence 

Before the clarkes of the chauncerye 

Where many I found earnyng of pence. 
* * * * * 


In Westmynster hall I found out one 

Which went in a long gown of raye 

I crowched and kneled before hym anon. 
* * * * * 


Within this hall, nether rich nor yett poore 
Wold do for me ought although I shold dye 
Which seing I gat me out of the doore 

Where Flemynges began on me for to cry 
Master what will you copen or by? 

Fyne felt hattes, or spectacles to reede ? 

Lay down ycur sylver and here you may speede, 


Then to Westimynster-Gate I presently went 
When the sonn was at hyghe pryme ; 
Cookes to me, they tooke good entente 

And proferred me bread, with ale and wyne 
Rybbs of befe, both fat and ful fyne 
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A fayre cloth they gan for to sprede 
But wantyng mony I myght not speede.* 

This curious picture is very instructive. It 
gives a very different view of the precincts of 
the Hall from that which we are accustomed 
to think of—showing, as it does, how the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Hall was used 
for a congregation of “cooks,” who made 
their living by supplying food to the lawyers 
and their clients who resorted to Westminster. 
A century and a half later the same thing is 
observable from a tract entitled S¢. Hillaries 
teares shed upon all professions from the Judge 
to the petty Fogger, from the spruce dames of 
the exchange to the dirty walking Fishmongers, 


SPR SIACKSON 
Vite 


peace doth in his owne great Hall at the 
examination of a delinquent, play with your 
bandstrings and twist your beard with the 
same gravity, and not an elbow rub to dis- 
turbe you. The Benchers better halfe empty, 
and those few judges left have time enough 
to get a nap and no noise to wake them... . 
The sturdy tipstaves and messengers whom 
your best oratory and money to boote, would 
hardly persuade to admit you within the 
bench roome, stand looking over the dore as 
it were through a Pillory to aske you, Sir, 
shall I open? and for the teastere you give 
him kisses his hand and scrapes you a leg as 
fawningly as a hungry spaniel takes a bone 


~ 


WESTMINSTER HALL AND SURROUNDINGS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


JSrom the Covent Garden Lady of iniquity to 
the Turnebul-streete-Trull, and indeed from 
the Tower staires to Westminster Ferry, for 
want of a stirring midsomer terme this yeare 
of disasters 1641. Written by one of his secre- 
taries that had nothing else to doe. London: 
Printed Anno Domini 1642. 

In this curious tract the following passages 
give us some interesting information : 

** At Westminster Hall, where in primitive 
ages you might without offence shoulder a 
Lord to get through the presse, now you may 
walke in the same posture a justice of the 


* London Lackpenny, fifteenth century. Percy 
Society, vol. ii. 


from his master. The Lawyers instead of 
perusing the breviates and reducing the 
matter in question to cases, now buying up 
all the pamphlets and dispersing themselves 
into corners to reade them, thereby so keep- 
ing their tongues in use lest the faculties of 
brawling should be dried up with unwilling 
silence. 

“On both sides of the hall they complain. 
At Heaven they say there’s not a Lawier nor 
Clerke comes neere them, and at Hell where 
they had wont to flock like swallowes to a 
seede bush they come but dropping in now 
and then one as opportunity of business 
makes them able, the coaches which had 
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wont to rumble up and downe as they would 
chalenge Heaven to thunder for a wager, and 
did use to lie in the Palace yard and before 
the Inne of Court gates like so many Busses 
or fleetes of fisherboats in harbour pearing 
over the brave heyes now seeme like westerne 
barges on the Thames at a high tide, here and 
there one. 

“And you no sooner out of the Hall-yard 
but entering into Kings Streete you finde the 
cookes leaning against the Dore-postes rumi- 
nating upon those Halcion Termes when 
whole herdes of Clerks Solicitors and their 
Clyents had wont to come with their sharpe- 
set noses and stomachs from the Hall and 
- devoure the puddings and minc’t Pyes by 
dozins as swiftly as a kennell of hounds would 
worry up a dead horse, and now the Courts 
are risen before they are hungry. The tavernes, 
where an iron mill would hardly have drown’d 
the noise of the yawling boyes, the Barbell, 
the fidling, the roreing above stairs, now so 
silent you may rock a child asleepe. .. . The 
ale houses and tobacko shops are growne 
sweete for wante of takings you may walke 
by them without danger of being choack’t.” 

The two houses called Heaven and Hell 
were each side of the Hall, and in Larwood 
and Hotten’s History of Sign Boards there is 
a short passage worth quoting which explains 
their position very well: “Heaven was a 
house of entertainment near Westminster 
Hall. The present committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons are erected on its site. 
Butler alludes to this house in Hudibras : 


False Heaven at the end of the Hall. 


Pepys records his dining at this house in the 
winter of 1660, and he put on his best fur 
cap for the occasion. ‘I sent a porter to 
bring my best fur cap, and so I returned and 
went to Heaven, when Luellin and I dined.’ 
Paradise was a messuage in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and Hell and Purgatory subter- 
ranean passages ; but in the reign of James, 
Hell was the sign of a low public-house 
frequented by lawyers’ clerks. Heaven and 
Hell are mentioned, together with a third 
house called Purgatory, in an old grant dated 
the first year of Henry VIL., from a note in 
Gifford’s Ben Jonson, iv. 174.”* 


* Larwood and Hotten’s History of Sign Boards, 
Pp. 300. 





A little later than S* Aillarie’s Tears, we 
find Tom Durfey telling us about Westmin- 
ster. He says: 


They now resolv’d their course to steer 
For the fam’d port of Westminster 
When landing at the ancient Hall 
Where clients sweat and lawyers bawl 
And entering bluntly Collin sees 

A crowd of folk of all degrees 

All buzzing to and fro like bees 

A confused mixture of all nations 
Fleers, Cringes, Nods and salutations 
From Lords in debt to Purple judges 
And coopees low from Pauper drudges 
Whispering, laughing, threatening, railing, 
Imprisoning some and others bailing 
From sergeant grave with busie face 
To dagled gown that hides an ass 
Degrees of law both high and low 
Made here the substance of the show.* 


In a rather scarce tract of the eighteenth 
century we have similar information about 
the life round Westminster Hall. The full 
title of the work is Zhe Country Spy or a 
ramble through London containing many 
curious remarks diverting tales and merry 
joaks. London: printed by R. Walker for 
the Author, and sold by the booksellers in 
town and country. 

It relates that “When attorneys have 
carried a cause for their clients, they expect 
an invitation to the Tavern ; and tho’ I look 
upon this as a gross imposition yet I thought 
a compliance was more advisable than a 
refusal. Being therefore unwilling to break 
in upon this arbitrary custom, I invited my 
council to sup with my attorney and me and 
to name the place and what they like.... 
they agreed to meet at the Devil by six 
o’clock. I took my leave of them to bespeak 
a supper, but as I was going out of Westmin- 
ster Hall I heard a person express himself in 
the following manner : ‘ Well, if lawyers go to 
Heaven the most wicked man upon earth 
may entertain hopes of escaping old Satan’s 
clutches ; these very men came out of Hell 
this morning, if any credit may be given to 
their own words, and have agreed to goto the 
Devil at night.’ 

“From hence I went to an adjacent coffee- 
house .... and quickly perceived I had 
placed myself near a company of Temple 
Beaux, who spend more time in adjusting 


* T. Durfey’s Collin’s Walk through London and 
Westminster. London, 1690. 
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their toupees than in reading Cook upon 
Littleton.” 

A Trip through the Town, 1755, p. 2, re- 
lates that, “If you peep into Westminster 
Hall the Lawyers are together by the ears 
with one another and nothing but complaints 
against the badness of the term and want of 
money is heard among them ; while jurymen 
are endeavouring to get off the pannels at 
any rate for fear of being starv’d in empty 
court in the winter.” 

A Trip through London is a famous book, 
and in 1728 reached a fifth edition. It gives 
us a lamentable picture of the streets about 
the Houses of Parliament: “‘ That I may be 
regular in my complaints of all publick and 
private nuisances I shall exhibit a bill against 
the streets and Highways of the city and 
liberty of Westminster. Every avenue is 
guarded by a turnpike whereby large sums of 
money are annually raised for their repair and 
the inhabitants are not without apprehensions 
of seeing turnpikes upon the Thames upon 
another year; yet the streets and passages 
leading to both houses of parliament are in 
such great disorder that I have known those 
members who have pass’d thither in their 
coaches so toss’d and jumbled about that it 
has been near an hour e’er they could recover 


the use of their limbs and proceed to busi- 


ness. A commoner once being overturned 
in his chariot in King’s Street went imme- 
diately to the House and in very lively terms 
remonstrated against the badness of the ways. 
Another member opposed the motion urging 
that as the publick companies for raising 
water were continually laying down pipes 
a bill for repairs of the streets would prove to 
little or no purpose.” 

This is confirmed by Charles II.’s well- 
known speech to Parliament at the time of 
his marriage, and by that curious satire en- 
titled Sorbiere’s Journey to London in 1608, 
where it states that “The Gutters are deep 
and laid with rough edges which make the 
coaches not to glide easily over ’em but occa- 
sion an employment for an industrious sort 
of people call’d Kennel-Rakers.” 


GS 


‘Privy Councillor to Henry VII. 


Che Cipatts of Allington 
Castie, Kent. 


——_—}—_—_ 


mi HERE is a ruin on the banks of 
the Medway which, in addition to 
its picturesque situation, claims 
the attention of the antiquary and 

the historian as having been the residence of 
three celebrated knights, each of whom 
played a very conspicuous part in the annals 
of English history. Allington Castle was in 
Saxon times an appanage of the family of 
Columbary. It was razed by the Danes. 
After the Norman Conquest it came to 
Bishop Odo, and when he incurred the 
disfavour of William the Conqueror it was 
granted by that King to William de Warrene, 
who built the castle.* The estate passed 
into the possession of the Cobham family, 
and amongst the assessments made in Kent 
for aiding the Sovereign to knight the Black 
Prince was one to “Johanne de Cobham 
milite filio Stephani de Cobham militis pro 
dimidio feodo quod Margeria de Pencestre 
tenuit in Alyntone.” Previous to this Edward 
the First gave a grant to Stephen de Pen- 
chester for “kernellating ” Allington Castle. 
The early keep, the chapel, the hall, and 
some other portions of the fortress may be 
traced amid the solid walls which yet remain. 
Placed in immediate proximity to the river, 
the castle must have presented many strong 
points of vantage. After many changes of 
owners, Allington became the property of the 
Wyatt family, who migrated southward in 
the reign of Henry VII. Early in the 
sixteenth century they were established in 
Kent, Sussex, and Essex. The ancient 
home of the family was at South Haig, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Of the Wyatts, or Wiat, as the name is 
sometimes written, Sir Henry, for his ad- 
herence to the house of Tudor, became 
He had 
been a prisoner in the Tower during the 
usurpation of the throne by Richard the 
Third. There is a portrait extant of him in 
his prison. It is a half-length and small life- 


* The estate is mentioned in the Survey of 
Domesday. 
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size. On one side a cat is represented pull- 
ing a pigeon in through the iron grate of the 
window. ‘This incident refers to the com- 
monly accepted story that the knight was 
preserved from the pangs of hunger by a 
favourite cat. There is the following inscrip- 
tion in Latin : 

“ Hunc macrum rigidum mestum fame frigore cura, 

Pavi, fovi, acui carne calore joco.” 

And in English : 
“This knight with hunger, cold and care neere starv’d, 
pincht, pynde, aye 
I sillie Beast did feede, heate, cheere with dyett, 
warmth and playe.” 

The goodwill shown to Sir Henry Wyatt by 
Henry VII. was still further exhibited by 
his successor, Henry VIII., who made 
him Treasurer of the Chamber and as- 
signed him the privilege of having lodging 
in the King’s House when he _ chose 
to repair to it.* Among the recipients of 
New-Year’s gifts from the King on the 1st 
of January, 1532, and on the same day of 
the month in 1533, the name of Henry Wyatt 
appears.t These gifts consisted on these 
days of gilt cups, bowls, cruses, goblets, and 
other costly articles. He was also made 
Master and Treasurer of the Jewels, and 
placed on the Commission of the Peace. 
As such his name occurs in a book contain- 
ing the names of the magistrates in Surrey 
and Kent in the twenty-fourth year of Henry 
VIII.’s_ reign. In_ his official capacity 
Sir Henry received the then large sum of 
£165, being part of £400 recovered to the 
use of the King by Lord Berners on the 
16th of March, 1533.{ On the 18th of the 
same month Bridget Hogan, writing to Crom- 
well, says, besides other matter : “On Sunday 
last the parson of Asshill, within half a mile 
of my house, died. The benefice is in the 
gift of Sir Henry Wyatt. If you could get it 
for me or one of my children it would find 
him at school. It is worth £10 a year, 
‘and stonds mytche be corne,’ which will 
help me and my house.” Henry, Earl of 
Essex, writes to Cromwell also in this fashion : 


* This honour was granted in the year 1526. 
Vide Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII.’s reign. 

+ Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII.’s reign. 

} Sir Henry Wyatt’s signature is to be seen ona 
document, being a receipt for seventy-eight shillings 
from William Shelley, Serjeant-at-Law, executor of 
Sir Edward Belknap, chief butler of England, of 
money due from his office to the day of his death. 


“T am sued at the King’s suit for £135, in 
which I was bound with Sir William Walde- 
grave to Lucas for the use of the late King. 
For this and other sums I brought the said 
Lucas, now deceased, before the Cardinal 
and others of the Council for my discharge, 
and was promised a warrant to that effect, as 
is known to Sir Brian Tuke and Sir Henry 
Wyatt. Ibeg you to help me in this behalf.” 
On the 4th of May, 1534, a warrant was 
issued to Sir Henry Wyatt as Steward of the 
house of Tykhil in the Duchy of Lancaster, 
to proclaim that a weekly market is to be held 
at Tykhil. George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
writing to Cromwell, zoth of July, 1534, 
says: “I find by a letter addressed to Sir 
William Kingston and Thos. Hennege by 
Sir Brian Tuke that I am indebted to the 
King in 600 marks upon indentures between 
the late Cardinal, Sir H. Wyatt and me, and 
that his pleasure is the money should be 
stayed.” Writing further on he declares that 
the King had land of his, worth 500 marks.* 
Very many historical documents, as well as 
receipts for payment of monies due to the 
King, are endorsed by Sir Henry. At the 
coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn it was the 
duty of Wyatt to do service as Chief Ewer, 
but being of advanced years he deputed his 
son Thomas to act for him. Soon afterwards, 
on leaving office, he sent a commission to 
Sir John Dauney to prove his books. From 
all these circumstances it is evident that he 
was held in high esteem by the King 
and the Court. He had married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Skinner, of Surrey, who 
proved to be a woman of spirit and intelli- 
gence. Upon an occasion when Sir Henry 
was absent from Allington, the Abbot of 
Boxley ¢ privately visited the Castle for pur- 
poses not distinctly ecclesiastical. Lady 
Wyatt ordered him to be put in the stocks in 
front of the keep. The Abbot in conse- 
quence appealed to the Privy Council. Sir 
Henry made light of the business, declaring 
that his lady would have done the same 
thing to any of that body if one of them had 
acted in like manner. 
‘ * The Earl in a letter dated 9th of November, 
1534, thanks Cromwell for his mediation, and states 
that he has sent his son and chaplain to account for 
the above debt. 

+ This is the Boxley celebrated for its Rood of 
Grace, 
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One William Glover, who gives for address 
“as dwelling with Sir Henry Wyatt, pro- 
phesied that Anne Boleyn will not only be 
Queen of England, but the mother of a 
famous princess.”* There exists no means 
of identifying this soothsayer with an entry 
in the Records in 1528 where payment of 
twenty shillings is made to Sir Henry Wyatt’s 
servant by Sir Brian Tuke, Treasurer of the 
Chamber. 

The coat of arms adopted by Wyatt 
was, Per fess azure and gules, a barnacle 
argent. The old coat was Or on a fess gules 
between three boars’ heads, couped sable 
langued gules, three mullets of the field. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, chiefly known to pos- 
terity as a poet, was the son of Sir Henry 
and his wife Anne. He was born at Alling- 
ton Castle in 1503; took his degrees at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1518 and 1522 
respectively. As a youth he was celebrated 
for his good looks and graceful carriage. 
Amongst all the gay gallants of the period, 
he was one of the most conspicuous figures. 
He excelled in feats of arms, and appeared 
in a joust at Greenwich, at which Henry 
the Eighth was present. He was a skilful 
player on the lute and an accomplished lin- 
guist. His knowledge of the Italian language 
enabled him to translate into English verse 
several sonnets of Petrarch. In this literary 
tournament he pleasantly joined his friend, 
the Earl of Surrey, the two choosing the 
same sonnet for trial. The poems of both 
were published together in many editions. 
The taste at this period became more and 
more fixed on Italian verse. Wyatt also 
adapted some of Serafino’s poetry from the 
original. As a poet he may be placed in the 
same category as his coadjutor. Chivalric 
sentiment and an almost indefinite expansion 
of the supremacy of love are the principal 
objects upon which the two friends agreed 
to take as themes for their muse. The titles 
of their odes and sonnets are a sufficient 
index of the kind of verses they have pro- 
duced. Wyatt sings how the Lover praiseth 
the Beauty of his Lady’s hand, and afterwards 
goes on to aver that Faith is dead and true 
Love disregarded. We may compare these 
lyrical outpourings with Petrarch’s famous 
sonnet : 

* Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII.’s reign. 


“ Piu volte Amor m’avea gia detto : Scrivi, 
Scrivi quel che vedesti, in lettre d’oro; 
Siccome i miei seguaci discoloro, 

E’n un momento gli fo morti e vivi.” 

When Anne Boleyn came to court, Wyatt 
became acquainted with her, and there is no 
doubt paid her such gallant homage as was 
part and parcel of the conduct of noble 
youths of the age. For this he fell under 
suspicion of even illicit proceedings at a later 
time, when the lady had become Queen and 
had lost the affection of the uncertain 
monarch to whom she was unhappily mar- 
ried. The calumny, repeated on divers 
occasions, was publicly asserted by one 
Sanders in his De Origine ac Progressu 
Schismatis Anglicani, printed and produced 
at Cologne in 1585. This work was alluded 
to by Burnet in his History of the Refor- 
mation, and the odious scandals refuted.* 
A grandson of the poet, George Wyatt, who 
died at Boxley in 1624, wrote Some Par- 
ticulars of the Life of Queen Anne Boleigne, 
in which he enters into the history of the 
Queen’s libellous accusers, and affords a 
thorough insight into the cause which induced 
them to bring Sir Thomas Wyatt as a partici- 
pator in such perilous designs. George 
Wyatt not only vindicated the memory of the 
Queen but also his ancestor. The poet 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Brooke, Lord Cobham. On the 15th of 
May, 1534, John Rokewood, writing to Lord 
Lisle, says, amongst other things: “On 
Wednesday there was a great affray between 
Mr. Wyatt and the Serjeants of London, in 
which one of the Serjeants was slain. For 
this Mr. Wyatt is committed to the Fleet.” ¢ 
This may possibly be the offence, concerning 
which Sir Henry Wyatt wrote to Master 
Secretary Cromwell, beseeching him “to 
advertise” his son “to fly vice and serve 
God better than he hath done.” In June, 
1534, a grant is issued “for life to Thomas 
Wyatt, Esquire, of the Royal Body of the 
conduct and command of all men able for 
war in seven hundreds of the County Kent, 
the parishes of Tenderden, Gowdherst, Staple- 
hurst, and in the Isle of Oxney, Kent, with 

* So late as in 1727 we find a book by Davanzati, 
called Schisma @ Inghilterra, in which Sanders’ tales 
are regarded as true. 


t+ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic and Foreign 
Series, p. 259. 
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full license to have twenty men in his livery.”* 
It is at this time that a declaration appears 
“of the King’s Highness for the increase of 
horses within the principality of Wales.” 
This document passed through Wyatt’s hands. 
He is evidently a patron of livings, for Henry 
Lokwood or Lookwood writes to Cromwell : 
“T pray you help us with the parsonage in 
Kent that Mr. Wyatt moved you of ‘by 
cause there both the bysshop and the arsche- 
dekyn wylbe heysse (easy) to entreat for our 
colleg.’ Let your writings be made and sent 
by Mr. Wyatt.” Lokwood, moreover, begs 
his help and desires credence for Wyatt in 
business connected with the college.t Later 
on, Sir Thomas went by command of the 
King as ambassador to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and conducted the King’s business 
in all ways to Henry’s satisfaction. He went 
from France into the Low Countries. He 
had been at Blois and Chateauherault, and 
felt at last weary of his work and desirous of 
returning to England. To this request, 
proffered to Cromwell, Henry declined to 
accede, exhibiting all possible confidence in 
his ambassador. At length, however, Bishop 
Bonner accused Wyatt of having corresponded 
with Cardinal Pole and of having behaved 
disrespectfully to the King. For this Sir 
Thomas was arrested on his return to Eng- 
land and imprisoned in the Tower. He 
wrote a long and exhaustive letter to the 
Privy Council, in which he defended himself 
manfully and eloquently, finally obtaining 
the royal clemency. Not content with an 
uncompromising belief in Wyatt’s innocence, 
the King gave him much valuable property 
in Sussex and Dorsetshire, and in 1542 made 
him High Steward for life of the King’s 
Manor of Maidstone. He had previously 
succeeded his father in the office of Treasurer 
of the King’s chamber. The poet, tired no 
doubt of court life and court intrigue, retired 
to the quietude and peaceful solitude of 
Allington, where, it is believed, he composed 
the enitential Psalms, which are included 
in his works. He wrote a Satire of the 
Courtier's Life, and one On the Mean and 
Sure Estate, both being addressed to his 
* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic and Foreign 
Series, 1534, p. 337 
Lokwood became Vicar of Enfield, Middlesex, in 
1540; his name appears as such in Robinson’s 
History of Enfield, 


friend, John Poins.* In the latter he relates 
the Fable of the Town and Country Mouse. 
A third satire, How to Use the Court and 
Himself, is dedicated to another of his 
friends, Sir Francis Bryan. ¢ 

In the autumn of 1542, Henry VIII. recalled 
Sir Thomas from his happy existence and des- 
patched him to meet the Spanish Ambassador 
at Falmouth.{ It is recorded that he rode too 
fast, was overheated, was attacked by fever, 
and died at Sherborne on the 11th of 
October, in his thirty-ninth year. He was 
buried in the vault of the Horsey family, but 
there exists no monument to tell where he 
lies.§ A portrait of him by an unknown 
painter was shown by Mr. John Bruce at the 
Loan Collection of National Portraits in 1866. 
He is represented small life size ; full face, 
brown hair, beard and moustache, black cap 
and cloak, miniver lined. There is likewise 
a portrait of him by Holbein, which does full 
justice to his handsome and intelligent face ; 
and one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Two sonnets and some longer verses were 
composed by the Earl of Surrey on Wyatt’s 
death, all indicative of the sincere affection 
of the survivor. Sympathy and love are 
strongly exhibited in the concluding lines of 
one of Surrey’s tributes to Wyatt : 

“ Honour the place that such a jewel bred, 

And kiss the ground whereat the corpse doth rest, 

With vapoured eyes: from whence such streams avail, 

As Pyramus did on Thisbe’s breast bewail.” 

Sir Thomas Wyatt the younger, as he is 
generally designated to distinguish him from 
his father, the poet, succeeded to his estates 
and to Allington Castle when a young man. 
He married very early in life, at the express 
wish of his father, who entertained fears for 
his future, owing to his intimacy with some 
of the Court wits and roysterers who abounded 
in London. His wife was Jane, a daughter 
of a Kentish knight, one Sir William Hawte. 
In April, 1543, he was engaged in one of 
the many midnight brawls which were so 

* Poins or Poyntz was attached to the household of 
Queen Katharine of Arragon. 

+ Bryan, a courtier and poet, knighted by the Earl 
of Surrey in 1522. 

+ The Emperor Charles V. sent his envoy to arrange 
terms with Henry VIII. for the conduct, etc., of the 
war with France. ; 

§ Sir John Horsey died 1546, and has a canopied 
monument in the Wickham Chantry in Sherborne 
Abbey. 
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frequent at that period, and had for com- 
panion the elegant Earl of Surrey, his father’s 
old friend. He held a military command at 
Boulogne in 1545, which he retained till 
1550.* In 1546 he was favourably re- 
ported to Henry VIII. as eminently qualified 
for the position he held, and for clear, cool 
powers of observation. When Queen Mary 
ascended the throne, numbers of her subjects 
were strongly opposed to her union with 
Philip of Spain, and when it became known 
that the Queen resolved to marry him, the 
excitement grew intense, culminating in a re- 
bellion which was badly conceived and imma- 
turely set on foot. It would be beside the 
purpose of this article to enter into all the 
particulars of this design ; suffice it to say 
that Wyatt the younger left Allington Castle 
in open rebellion against the Queen. Maid- 
stone was selected for the announcement of 
the rising and for the intentions of the con- 
spirators to be fully revealed. It is certain 
that Wyatt was at first successful, but on pro- 
ceeding to Rochester and from thence to 
Southwark, he found London Bridge closed 
against him ; he hastened to Kingston, where 
he passed the river with a large body of men. 
The Queen instructed Sir Edward Hastings 
and Sir Thomas Cornwallys by letter dated 
January 22, 1554, to repair to Wyatt and to 
declare to him the motives of her marriage 
with Prince Philip, and she, moreover, offers 
to confer with him thereon.t Whether the 
interview took place is not known, but Wyatt 
went on to Westminster, and after a skirmish 
or two and the defection of many of his 
adherents, was taken prisoner by Sir Maurice 
Berkeley near Temple Bar. From this to the 
Tower was but a step, and from the Tower to 
the scaffold only another. The Queen, firmly 
believing that her half sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth, had some connivance in Wyatt’s 
project, committed her also to the , Tower. 
The date of this arrest is 16th of March, 
1554. The Princess disavowed all know- 
ledge of the revolt, and denied having had 
any correspondence with Wyatt. No trai- 

* There isa palimpsest brassin Aylesford Church with 
this inscription : “‘ Here lyeth John Savell gentleman 
sutyme Sarvant to Syr Thomas Wyatt knyght which 
decessid the 29th day of Marche A°Dni mvxlv, on 


whos soule ihu have mercy.” 
+ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1547, 


1580 
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torous intrigue having been proved against 
her, she was released from the Tower and 
despatched to Woodstock. Sir Robert 
Southwell, Sheriff of Kent, writes to the 
Council on the roth of February, detailing 
the arrest and committal of various traitors, 
some sent to Allington Castle, others to Maid- 
stone Gaol. Then. he proposes to occupy 
Allington himself, and a conversation held 
by Sir Anthony Trocheley with Wyatt as to his 
castle is reported. 

In the December following there was pre- 
sented an account of what the Queen was 
indebted to Florence de Diaceto for “losses 
sustained in Wiatt’s commotion.” Two years 
further on, that is, in November, 1556, Sir 
Robert Southwell memorializes the Council 
“praying relief from certain grievances and 
prosecutions against him, particularly by Sir 
Geo. Harper and Thos. Culpeper, for acts 
done in execution of his office of Sheriff of 
Kent in Wiatt’s rebellion.” In December, 
1558, an account of arms, armour, and 
weapons issued from the armouries of the 
Tower and Westminster, and the Office of 
Ordnance at the time of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
rebellion was ordered. Arms and armour 
had been lent on the occasion, and on the 
7th of June, 1559, Sir R. Southwell forwards 
the replies of the gentlemen who had armour 
and weapons delivered to them. And so 
terminated an affair disastrous to the house 
of Wyatt. Though shorn of their vast estates 
by the attainder of Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
younger, the family appear to have lasted for 
two centuries, only becoming extinct in 1753. 
There is a monument to their honour in 
Boxley Church ; from the inscription we learn 
that it was erected by Edwin Wyatt, Serjeant- 
at-Law, in 1702. More than one friend and 
follower of the rebel shared his fate, notably, 
George Maplesdon, of Chillington Manor, 
Maidstone,* and Thomas Cobham, though 
the latter was liberated after a long imprison- 
ment in the Tower. On one side of a 
window-jamb in the Beauchamp Tower the 
name Thomas Cobham, and the date 1555, 
may still be seen carved in the stone. In the 
collection at Strawberry Hill there was sold 
the Head of Sir Thomas Wyatt the younger, 
copied from the original in Lord Romney’s 


* His fine mansion is now converted into the Maid- 
stone Museum, 
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possession by Milborne, also a drawing of 
the same by Vertue. ‘There is a portrait 
belonging to the Earl of Romney at the Mote, 
near Maidstone, which shows a profile head, 
hair, moustache, and small beard, brown, in- 
scribed, “Sir Tho. Knt. son of Sir Tho. 
Wiat.” In connection with the disposal of 
the remains of the rebellious Sir Thomas, it 
is averred that some time after his decapitated 
head had been set up in the usual way, it was 
stolen and never recovered.* Amongst the 
choice possessions alienated through the re- 
bellion were the Archbishop’s Palace at 
Maidstone, the gift of Edward VI., and the 
Friary, once a Carmelite estate at Aylesford, 
which on the attainder of Wyatt went to John 
Sedley. The park round Allington Castle at 
the same time was destroyed, and the scenes 
dear to the poet were entirely obliterated. 
Mr. John Bruce has done much to clear up 
and elucidate doubtful points on the Wyatts’ 
history, and Mr. Wiffen has contributed 
evidence of the poet’s travels in Italy.t 
Dr. Nott has also written his Memoirs. 

Of the three generations of a family so inti- 
mately connected with royalty, it is satisfactory 
for the honour of literature that Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the elder, the second of the three, re- 
mains the most noteworthy. Not only do 
Leland and Anthony Brown extol him for his 
virtues and praise him for his ability, but the 
scholarly Sir John Mason, and the Earl of 
Surrey, are rivals in expressions of sorrow at 
his death, which was accelerated by his sense 
of duty to his king and country. 

W. BRAILSFORD. 


Cnpublishen Letter from Baron 
CHaintwright to Lady Sundon. 


— ii 


Rat HE British Museum possesses an 
extensive collection of letters 
written to Mrs. Clayton, afterwards 
Viscountess Sundon, the celebrated 

favourite of George II.’s Queen. Some of 
* Vide Rapin, vol. ii., and Fox’s Martyrs, vol. iii. 
+ Papers by Mr. Bruce appeared in 1850 in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and Memoirs of the House of 
Russell were written by Mr. Wiffen, containing infor- 
mation relative to Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder. 


+ Mason wrote an elegant Latin epitaph upon his 
dead friend. 


them have been printed in Mrs. Thomson’s 
Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon, but the fol- 
lowing letter now appears in print, it is 
believed, for the first time. Baron Wain- 
wright, the writer of it, expresses in other 
letters his indebtedness to Lady Sundon for 
some great favour she had shown him. What 
service he so gratefully remembers is not 
expressly stated, but there is reason to think 
that he owed his position as a Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland mainly to the friendly 
influences of his fair patron at Court. The 
letter now before us was drawn up systema- 
tically, in accordance with a promise; and as 
it contains some curious particulars of a visit 
to the Giant’s Causeway a hundred and fifty 
years ago, it is hoped that it may not be 
deemed unworthy of a place in the pages of 
The Antiquary. 
GEORGE CLINCH. 


* MADAM, 

“‘T was far remote at this Lands end 
when I receiv’d your most kind letter, which 
w* have reviv’'d me under the Pole, or in the 
torrid zone: Your goodness inspires all my 
friends. Your ardour kindles theirs: they 
are exceeding kind, but for every good that 
befalls me, I must look up to that hand which 
first raise[d] me, & with which there can be 
noe strugle. 

“T have made a second attempt to see the 
Giant’s causway, I succeeded without any 
disaster, and now I will perform my promise 
in the best manner I can, having allmost 
settled my jolted thoughts, but I must stop 
by the way to tell what I saw at Derry. 

“‘T was in the Bishop’s house writing near 
a window about nine at night, a light broke 
in upon me from the Heavens like that upon 
St. Paul. I went immediately to the Bishop 
Lord George Sacville, & Capt" Cornwallis 
who were reading together. We were all in 
the Garden in an instant & glad I am that I 
have witnesses to the truth of my narration. 
Over our heads vertically in the zenith there 
was a clear light exceeding bright, spread like 
[a] round Canopy, or an open umbrella, I 
think I may call it a Glory which I have seen 
in prints or pictures, realis’d. It was per- 
manent, & fixt for more than ten minuits, 
then it began to variegate, & broke, & shot 
into several colours, red, green & purple 
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which prevail’d one after another, at length it 
sunk into a dull dusky red, & then began to 
flow, or to change, & retire like the common 
Northern lights, of which I have seen many, 
& the most remarkable, but none in any de- 
gree like this. 

“From Derry after the business of the cir- 
cuit was over, I went to Colerain eight miles 
distant from the Giants Cawsway. ‘The next 
day favour’d my design, the weather was clear 
& calm but the Surge of the Northwest Ocean 
was soe high, that this incident added much 
to the entertainment, & the roaring of the 
Sea was the overture to the appearance of 
the most August wonder of nature, the 
Flouds did indeed clap their hands like 
Briareus who had a hundred, & swell’d to 
the Skys, & seem’d there like impending 
deluges, but with all their rage & impetuosity, 
they could reach only a certain line upon the 
smooth sand, which tho’ in appearance like a 
little thread defended us, & I then under- 
stood How well it was expressed of the great 
waters He setteth them bounds which they 
cannot pass, & who alone it is that can say 
to the Ocean, Hitherto shalt thou goe & noe 
farther. 

“Upon a rock in this ever raging foaming 
Sea, a stones cast from the main land stands 
a ruin’d Castle call’d Dunluce the Seat & 
building of the Earl of Antrim, who marry’d 
the widow of George Villiers Duke of Buck- 
ingham. This Lady was averse with great 
reason to the dreadfull habitation. For there 
is a cavern quite thro’ the rock, where the 
Sea beats in continually. Whilst a great 
dinner was dressing, the Cook & Kitchen 
fell into the Sea, & the Fish had the feast. 
An Apartment therefore was built for this 
Lady on the shore, & a bridge consisting of 
one arch was made from thence to the 
Castle, this is soe narrow & there is sucha 
gulf under that my head hinder’d my feet 
from passing over besides I think there is 
a reasonable expectation of the Cooks fate 
every hour in every part of the Castle. 

“ Part of the Spanish Armada in their dis- 
tress was to be piloted to this Castle, the 
bay near it being tolerable for Shipping. But 
they mistook a part of the Hill near the 
Giants Cawsway for this place, the Stones 
rising there very like the Chimneys & battle- 
ments of Dunluce by this mistake they were 
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Shipwreck’d. A Clergyman who was with 
me remembred when He was a Boy a heap 
of Bones upon the Shore which were call’d 
the Spaniards Bones, they were plainly as He 
said Human bones & it can’t be imagin’d 
how they could come to such a place soe 
difficult of access, & so many be collected 
there, unless by some great Shipwreck. 

“‘ Before we reach’d the Cawsway we per- 
ceiv’d the efforts of nature tow’rds regularity 
in her productions, the rocks & stones 
shaping something like those that compose 
the Cawsway but the formation was not 
finish’d. 

“As we approach’d the access grew more 
difficult, As if Nature to gain more reverence 
to this miracle, had hid & guarded it, as 
the policy of the priests plac’d the temples 
of Ammon & Mecca in the vast deserts. 

“T don’t think the path thither very for- 
midable, nor the precipice steep, but for 
about a hundred yards next to the Cawsway 
the passage is over large rolling stones, round 
smooth & slippery, where every step hazards 
a bone but there is noe precipice in this 
part, but this was conquer’d by patience & 
wary walking, the reward of the labour being 
in view. 

“ Being come to the Cawsway, the first 
appearance of it brought to my mind, the 
wooden wharf stairs, or bridge where the 
watermen ply in Palace yard but the Caws- 
way is broader & has an easy declivity on 
one side, but then it runs forward into the 
Sea as that does into the Thames when the 
Tide is over some part of it at the end, & how 
far this Cawsway runs into the Sea is not 
know[n]. Some pretend, it goes quite thro’ 
to Scotland, which is very visible from it, & 
that there are the like stones on the opposite 
shore, but if that were true, I sh’d think it w 
be more certain than it seems to be. 

“The Cawsway is compos’d of numberless 
pillars of stones compacted & fitted together 
soe that there are noe interstices to let down 
even water, & yet that they are separate 
pillars is visible. Noe artist could lay the 
dyes of Mosaic work more close. Suppose 
the wooden bridge I mention’d had been a 
pavement like that near the Secretarys Office, 
& in the form it is, it w* then bear a very near 
resemblance to the surface of the Cawsway 
supposing those stones exactly fitted together 
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tho’ with several Angles, & quite clean in the 
crevices between, tho’ I think the Cawsway 
would appear more rough, because some of 
the stones are concave, & some convex, 
but not soe as to be inconvenient in walk- 
ing. 
a On one side to the east there is as I said 
a gentle declivity like that which I have seen 
in Cawsways made cross Rivers. But to the 
west there are natural steps by which there is 
a descent to the strand. There the side of 
the Cawsway to the West rises perpendicular 
to the height of twenty feet or more, & the 
outside Pillars appear upright to that height 
each, but descending in the same manner as 
the bridge at Westminster, soe that the 
Pillars nearest the sea are the lowermost tire. 
how deep these Pillars that are twenty foot 
high above ground, may be under ground has 
not yet been discover’d or determin’d. 

“ Here is the glory of the work most visible 
for these long exact figures have manifestly 
several joints, some of which are one, two, or 
three feet in length, each joint is either con- 
cave at top & convex at bottom, or convex at 
top & concave at bottom, & by that means 
the joints which compose each pillar, are 
groov'd into each other: but this is remark- 
able if the top joint be concave at the bottom 
the next is soe too & convex at top to groove 
into it, & if the top joint be convex at bottom 
the next is soe too & concave at top for the 
same purpose, & this holds true in every 
pillar some of which are one way, & some the 
other. If any one of these Pillars could be 
brought entire, as Trajans was from A%gypt 
to Rome, every one who sh‘ behold it would 
declare it was the work of an Artist, who left 
noe traces of his tool behind him, but the 
plenty & profusion of them shews manifestly 
Nature was the Giant who did the work. 

“In the high & steep hills that run along 
this shore, some of these Pillars lie horizon- 
tally or sidelong, & appear like the loafs for 
the Poor rang’d near the Communion table. 
in some places the earth has fallen away, & I 
particularly observ’d one that was bare & 
appear’d in that position like the great axis of 
a watermill. these that lye in this manner 
lye east & west. Some say they dip a little 
downwards and tend to a perpendicular that 
I did not observe, but in the same Hills there 
are some which stand perpendicular & appear 
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exactly like Organs & others like Chimneys & 
are soe call’d. 

“The dimensions, the angles, & more 
exact particulars concerning these pillars, & 
the print of the whole very exact and true is to 
be seen in the Philosophical Transactions. 
But I must say of that account & this which 
I have given, they are as if a Man sh? describe 
the Alps or the Apennine with some strokes 
of a Pen, tho’ the strokes might be a just map 
of the mountains, they w* not give an 
Idea of them to the Travailer like that which 
He receives from his own Ey. Or to put 
this in another light a Romance or a Poem 
paints a Gyant, & our thoughts can extend 
a Human creature to that size. But the 
actual existence & appearance of such an 
Animal would have a different effect upon a 
Spectator from all that imagination had con- 
ceiv’d of him: I must say. This Great Wonder 
of nature, well worthy of all the pilgrimages that 
can be made to it, is not to be sufficiently 
describ’d but ought to be seen, & if my tra- 
vails doe not tire Your Ladyship the pleasure 
I had in them will be compleat & all the 
fatigue forgot. I am most truly & with the 
greatest sense of your goodness, 

“Madam, 
“ Your ever oblig’d 
“ faithfull servant 
J. WAINWRIGHT. 


*€ Dublin 
**Sept® 18th 1736,” 
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Muaint Conceits in JPotterp. 


By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC. 


I. A Few Worps azsout PuzZzLeE Jucs. 


‘*Here, gentlemen, come try your skill, 
I'll hold a wager, if you will, 
That you don’t drink this liquor all, 
But you will spill, or let some fall.” 


4|UCH is an exact transcript of the 
invitation conveyed in incised 

letters on the side of a “ Puzzle- 

jug” now before me, and of which, 

with slightly varied verbal differences, many 
examples have come under my notice. The 
invitation embodying the offer of a “ bet” is, 
of course, addressed to the novice, who, being 

Cc 
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unaware of the difficulties to be overcome by 
hidden perforations and other subtle contri- 
vances, considers himself quite capable of 
quaffing the liquor in safety, and at the same 
time winning the wager that has been laid. 
The task, however, like many another, al- 
though seemingly simple, was difficult of 
accomplishment, and the would-be toper 
usually found himself the loser of the bet and 
of the price of the liquor. 

I have thought—so curious and varied are 
these singular vessels—that a few words re- 
garding them might be interesting to the 
readers of the Aztiguary, and with the papers I 
have already written in its pages upon “Bear” 
drinking-vessels, and others which I purpose 
from time to time yet to give upon other 
grotesque productions of the potter’s art, help 
to induce attention to be paid to out-of-the- 
way objects. 

Puzzle-jugs are of considerable variety in 
construction, and in body and ornamentation 
range from the most crudely decorated com- 
mon brown-ware io the artistically painted 
cream-ware, or even porcelain; but whatever 
difference there may be in form, construction, 
or ornament, the one general principle remains 
the same, that of making it difficult to drink 
the liquor without losing some of it by trick- 
ling or spilling through some of the perfora- 
tions with which they are furnished. The 
“puzzle” in all cases is to quaff the contents 
of the “jug” without losing a single drop, 
and this, as a rule, can only be done by a 
peculiar way of arranging the fingers so as to 
cover up all the orifices but one; and then, by 
sucking, draw the liquor through that one. 

An example of more than usual elegance 
in form, and more elaborate and intricate con- 
struction, is here engraved (Fig. 1), and may 
be taken as typical of the higher and better 
classes of these singular vessels. In this case 
the body of the jug is formed of a wide 
circular tube, the centre being entirely open, 
with what may be called a fret-work screen 
on each side—this fret-work being composed 
of a series of intersecting circles, perforated and 
highly ornamented. The upper part (z.¢., the 
neck and mouth of the jug), is also elaborately 
perforated so as to render pouring out in the 
usual way an entire impossibility. The handle 
is throughout a hollow tube, connected at the 
bottom with the circular tubular body, and 


that tube is continued round the neck, and 
from it stand out three nozzles, one on each 
side and one in front. On the under side of 


FIG. I. 


each of these nozzles is a perforation, and 
another is made through the under side of 
the handle. The liquor, on being poured 
into the vessel at the top, naturally fills the 
tubular body, but it cannot be poured out 
again because of the many perforations ; the 
only way to abstract it being by so arranging 
the fingers as to cover the perforations and 
ends of two of the nozzles, and those under 
the handle, and then, while holding the vessel 
in a proper direction, to suck it out by drawing 
it up the handle and through the third nozzle, 
which for that purpose is held in the mouth. 
Another of the same general construction 
has the “screens” perforated as a sex-foil 
flower on each side, and between them a small 
statuette. Another, in addition to the tubular 
body, has a central receptacle for liquors ; 
and another has a double communication 
between the upper part of the handle and the 
central supply-tube. The liquor in each case 
is obtained in the same manner, by sucking. 
Amore simple kind, and with almost endless 
variations in design or in detail, is that of which 
the next engraving may be taken as a typical 
example (Fig. 2). It is of the ordinary glazed 
brown-ware, the neck and the rim round the 
mouth elaborately perforated, and the body 
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ornamented with figures in relief. It has the 
same arrangement of tubular handle, encir- 
cling tube, and nozzles; and in its case, as in 





FIG, 2, 


the others, the would-be drinker has to hold 
the jug in such a manner as to cover up the 
whole of the artfully-placed holes in handle, 
band, and nozzles, and then suck the liquor 
through the remaining uncovered nozzle. 
This is one of the more simple varieties. 
Others have a funnel-shaped arrangement 
inside. Others a double connection between 
belly and handle; and others variations of 
more or less intricate character, in the ar- 
rangement of the nozzles and of the piercings. 
The decorations, of course, are extremely 
varied, and in very many instances mottoes, 
names, dates, and quaint couplets or verses 
are incised in the clay before firing, and 
mixed up with quaint and curious devices. 
Among the more frequent of these inscrip- 
tions is the four-line verse which heads this 
article, and which, in different examples, is 
varied in its wording (Fig. 3). Thus: 
‘* Here, gentlemen, come try y* skill, 
Ile hold a wager if you will, 
That you Don’t Drink this liqr all 
Without you spill or lett some Fall.” 
Another example has the verse : 
‘* From mother earth i took my birth, 
Then form’d a Jug by Man, 
And now stand here, fill’d with good cheer, 
Taste of me if you can.” 





Another, and somewhat elaborate 
verse, runs: 
**A Crown Ile bet 
That none can get 
The Ale that’s in this Jug, 
Nor drink his fill 
Without he spill, 
And shall not use a plug.” 
Another I have seen bears simply the words, 


“The Ale is good; Taste ;” but therein is the 


more 





FIG. 3 


difficulty and the sarcasm of the invitation, 
for although it may be “ good,” /asting must, 
considering the construction of the jug, be 
a matter quite out of the question. 

Dated examples are now and then met 
with, as are others bearing the names of the 
persons for whom they were made; or per- 
chance, in some cases, of the maker himself. 
One of the most interesting, historically and 
otherwise, has been engraved in my Life of 
Wedgwood, and in my Ceramic Art of Great 
Britain. It is of the old ordinary brown- 
ware of the period, and bears incised on its 
sides the name, in writing letters, of “ John 
Wedgwood,” here written as “John Wedg 
Wood, 1691.” The neck is perforated, and 
the handle, connected with the bottom of the 
jug, is tubed throughout, and continued round 
the mouth. From this there are three nozzles 
projecting, one in front and one on each side. 
These are pierced, and there is also a hole 
under the top of the handle. This example 
is carefully preserved in the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology (Fig. 4). 

It is not necessary to specify other examples; 
C2 
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these will be sufficient to show the general 
character and meaning of puzzle-jugs, such as 
have been in use in our own country and time. 


An example in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and formerly in the Enoch Wood 


FIG. 5. 


collection, partakes decidedly of the ordinary 
jug form, and is scarcely what may be called 
a “ puzzle-jug ” in the ordinary acceptation of 


the term. Its body, or belly, is tubular, with 
perforated screens, between which is a small 
statuette of a young Bacchus seated on a 
barrel and holding in his hand a bunch of 
grapes, and the liquor is simply poured out 
by the spout in the ordinary way (Fig. 5). It is 
not, as I have said, a puzzle-jug, but simply an 
ingeniously constructed vessel ; and I merely 
introduce it that I may show its resemblance 
in construction, as an English production, 
to two early German ones, which are repre- 
sented in the next engravings. 





FIG. 6. 


These are two remarkable jugs in the fine, 
hard, white stoneware so characteristic of the 
old German and Flemish pottery. They 
were formerly preserved in the Huyvetter 
collection at Ghent, and were engraved in 
the privately printed catalogue of that splendid 
assemblage of examples of German and 
Flemish ceramics. The first is of remarkable 
form, being two tubular rings crossing each 
other at right angles (like the old-fashioned 
garlands made of cross-hoops), and open to 
each other at the intersections, and jointly at 
the neck, the front of which, beneath the 
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spout, bears in relief a head of the same 
character as those found on Bellarmines, of 
which, on another occasion, I shall have a 
few words to say. ‘The cross-rings of the 
body are richly ornamented with a series of 
figures under arches. ‘The second is formed 
of one single tubular ring, richly ornamented 
in relief, the part I have called a “screen” 
being decorated with three shields of arms, 
surmounted by a coronet (Fig. 6). Beneath 
these are the initials I. M., and the date 1601. 
The front of the neck bears a finely modelled 
lion’s head in relief. 


—<<——— 


E can trace the love of travel and 

adventure innate in the Anglo- 

Saxon mind far back into remote 

centuries, apart from the retinue of 

kings and the march of armies. In the 

twelfth century there existed quite a colony 

of English adventurers at Genoa, whose pre- 

sence there was doubtless due to the Crusades, 

and the communication between the Ligurian 
capital and the East. 

In the old church of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers at Genoa, we can still see some curious 
traces of the past; it still has its Gothic 
windows, Lombard tower, and rounded apse ; 
and still you can visit the cells where pilgrims 
to the Holy Sepulchre were lodged by the 
knights, in the “ commenda” or “ hospitium ” 
adjoining the church, which was in those days 
dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Receding into the wall of the old Lombard 
tower is a singular old monument still in ex- 
cellent preservation, the inscription round 
which is thus translated : 
>: Of Master William Acton I am here the home, 

For whom let whosoever passes by a pater say, 

In 1180 in the time of William I was begun. 

Probably William Acton, whoever he may 
have been, held some important post in this 
hostelry, and after the fashion of the times 
built his tomb prior to his death. 

In an old register of the foundation of this 
building, dated 30th of September, 1198, we 
read the following : 

“T, William, commendator of the Hospital 
of St. John, admit to having received from 


you, Master John, of England, doctor, thirty- 
seven pounds in deposit, which deposit 
Master John made, fearing the judgment of 
God in the journey of the most blessed St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, in which he set out, 
and if he did not return to Genoa he be- 
queaths the said thirty-seven pounds to the 
said hospital.” 

Of course it is mere speculation to suppose 
that this William is the same William Acton 
whose name we have on the tomb, but there 
is great probability that he is the same—prox- 
imity of date, and the fact that the tomb is 
such as to lead us to suppose that the builder 
of it must have been a person of considerable 
importance. . 

In connection with the Knights of St. John 
we have a host of English adventurers in the 
ensuing centuries. During the residence of 
the knights at Rhodes, and for some time 
after they removed to Malta, an Englishman 
always bore the rank of “Turcopolier,” a 
commander of a regiment of light cavalry, 
with the care of the coast defences of the 
island. The English, in common with other 
nations or “langues,” had a portion of the 
rampart allotted to them to protect; at 
Rhodes the bastion and tower of St. Mary 
was given to them, and in the tower of St. 
Mary we have the tomb of another English- 
man, the inscription on which runs as follows: 

HIC IACET FR. THOMAS 

NEWPOPT PODATUS 

AGLIE MILES QI OBIIT 

1502 XXII DIE MESIS 

SEPTEMBRIS CUIUS ANIMA 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE 
AMEN. 

This Thomas Newport was Turcopolier in 
1500, and preceptor of Newland and Temple 
Bruer in England. Curiously enough there 
was another knight of his name at Rhodes a 
little later, who was also Bailiff of the Eagle 
(Aguila or Ecle), a preceptory situated about 
seven miles from Lincoln, and which had 
been granted by King Stephen to the Knights 
Templars, and subsequently transferred to 
those of St. John. 

In 1517 this second Thomas Newport was 
sent to England to entreat for aid against 
the Turks. Two letters written by him to 
Cardinal Wolsey, relating the advances of the 
Turks in Egypt and the jeopardy of Rhodes, 
are preserved in the Cotton MSS. in the 
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British Museum. On his return to Rhodes 
Newport was wrecked and lost on the coast 
of Spain, with the assistance he was taking to 
his brother knights. 

Amongst the same letters we have abundant 
evidence of the number and importance of 
the English contingent at Rhodes. There is 
an autograph letter from Henry VIII. to the 
Grand Master of Rhodes, recommending to his 
notice one John Rawson, an English knight, 
who afterwards became Prior of Kilmainham 
and of Ireland, and was appointed Turco- 
polier. Concerning this appointment two 
knights, William Darrel and the above-men- 
tioned Thomas Newport, and others, join in 
writing to Henry VIII. to make certain com- 
plaints ; and in another letter from William 
Darrel to Henry VIII. we have an account 
of a quarrel he had with one Richard Nevill 
at Rhodes. 

Of the sieges of Rhodes, some of our best 
accounts are written by English knights resi- 
dent there, who had taken part in the struggle, 
and when the Knights of St. John removed to 
Malta, the English contingent continued to 
hold an honourable place until the Reforma- 
tion, when the council determined that there 
should be no more Turcopoliers until the 
religious troubles were settled. Nicholas 


Upton, in 1551, was the last. 
J. THEODORE BENT. © 


Celebrated WBirthplaces. 


Fenny DRAYTON: THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
GEORGE Fox. 


al 


faqiENNY DRAYTON, or, as it is 
called in old books and records, 
Drayton-in-the-Clay, has derived 
its humble notoriety from being 
the birthplace of the first of the Quakers. So 
unknown is it, that, when a couple of months 
back I asked my way thereto, the booking- 
clerk at Atherstone Station—from which it is 
situated about three miles—told me he had 
never heard of such a place, and suggested I 
must mean Market Drayton. 
For the greater part of the way, the road 
from Atherstone —a shabby, uninteresting 


little town, much interested in hats—lies 
along Watling Street, and a short distance 
from the town runs through the famous 
Roman station of Manduessedum. The 
country seems dotted with churches; behind 
lies the curious semi-modern octagonal 
towerlet (to coin a word) of Atherstone ; to 
the right is the grand village church of Man- 
cetter, almost elbowed by one of the finest 
half-timbered houses in Leicestershire; to 
the left the graceful spire of Witherley ; and 
in front the humble steeple of Fenny Dray- 
ton. Both Mancetter and Witherley promise 
rich reward to anyone who will thoroughly 
examine them. 

My visit to this remote Leicestershire 
village was made with the hope of learning 
something new about the “man in the 
leathern breeches,” and in this I was disap- 
pointed. I found the inhabitants of Fenny 
Drayton cherished his memory, feeling that 
his residence had conferred a sort of distinc- 
tion upon the place; but of his history, his 
work, his teaching, they knew nothing. A 
field of corn, yellow to harvest, was pointed 
out to me as traditionally surrounding his 
birthplace ; and a few aged fruit-trees, mark- 
ing the site of an orchard, seems to lend 
colour to the tradition ; but of the cottage 
itself no stone remains. 

Nevertheless, a visit to Fenny Drayton will 
not be thrown away. The church is small 
and unpretending, yet it will repay examina- 
tion. The site is well chosen. The name 
Fenny Drayton aptly describes the district 
in which it stands, which, except for signs of 
agricultural activity, is as uninteresting a one, 
from any point of view other than archxo- 
logical, as any in England ; but the edge of 
the only knoll in the parish is occupied by 
the church, and the hillock is large enough to 
give it prominence and dignity without dwarf- 
ing it. Those of the readers of the Antiguary 
who are acquainted with St. Martha’s, near 
Guildford, will fully understand how insignifi- 
cant a really fine church can look when placed 
on the top of a high down without tree or 
house to scale it. 

In English villages the church has been, 
and often still is, the centre of life, intellectual 
as well as religious, and the almost certainty 
that we shall find some moulding, or wood- 
work, or tomb, which is interesting, makes a 
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visit to a country church a pleasant one to 
look forward to. Were other sources annihi- 
lated, the history of the people of our land 
might not be inaccurately written from its 
churches. Before I make any remarks about 
the building, I must be allowed to mention 
that, although I have visited some hundreds, 
I never met with a church so well kept and 
complete in its fittings as that of St. Peter, 
Fenny Drayton. It is in harmony with its 
surroundings ; simple, convenient, unostenta- 
tious ; and in the beautifully kept churchyard, 
or the spotlessly neat and clean interior, there 
is nothing, except a shockingly wheezy har- 
monium, one could wish changed. The 
building consists of a small tower surmounted 
by a somewhat stunted spire (lighted by 
quatrefoil openings), of a short narrow nave, 
north and south aisles, and a chancel. There 
is also a south porch. The greater part of 
the church is Early English, though large 
additions and alterations have been made 
from time to time, the last being in 1860, 
when it was restored, the low-pitched roof 
being replaced by the present acute-angled 
one, a triangular window being inserted at 
the same time over the chancel arch. The 
view of the church given by “ Nichols ” shows 
an east window in the worst Georgian taste ; 
this has been replaced by a Decorated one of 
three lights, filled with passably good glass. 
The most peculiar feature which the 
church presents is the nave arcades. The 
south aisle is separated from the body by 
three lancet arches resting on short low 
pillars; the north aisle, which is of nearly 
the same length, is separated by only two 
arches, resting on a pillar much taller and 
smaller than its opposite neighbours, and the 
arches themselves are segmental. The work- 
manship of the capitals of those on the 
south side is superior to that of the one on 
the north. It would be interesting to know 
the reason of this systematic irregularity, as 
both sides seem somewhat about the same 
date. I only know of one somewhat similar 
case. At Mayfield Church, Staffordshire, 


the mouldings of the windows and the orna- 
ments of the buttresses of the chancel are alike 
in general effect on both sides, but the detail 
on the north seems as distinctly French as 
that on the south is distinctly English. In 
this case I have endeavoured to find some 


cause for the dissimilarity, but up to the 
present without success. 

The church contains two piscine. The 
one in the chancel follows a type very com- 
mon in the Midland Counties; the other, 
which is at the eastern end of the south 
aisle, is an equilateral niche in the wall, with 
a semi-octagonal projection, containing the 
basin. The sides of the opening are foiled, 
and a simple hood moulding is the only 
Ornament used to emphasize the niches. 
Plain as it is, the effect is simply admirable.* 
There was once a north door to the church, 
but this has long been blocked up; the arch 
evidently was merely a plain lancet. The 
south porch is modern, and covers what was 
once a very beautiful Norman doorway, which 
is now so defaced by time and weather that 
it is difficult to make out the mouldings with 
certainty, and the shafts are gone. The 
tower entrance consists of a roughly-pointed 
arch, and in the chancel there was once a 
priest’s door, now blocked up. The church 
also contains a small square-headed hagio- 
scope and a bier, bearing on one end the 
initials E. B., M.S. C., and on the other, 
N. H., and the date, 1635, the sides of 
which are gracefully and well carved. There 
is also some good wood-carving let into a 
small modern screen which hides the har- 
monium. 

In the tower are four bells; on the great 
bell is inscribed: “The gift of Sir Henry 
Puriefoy, Baronet, 1684; recast 1710. T. 
Brown, Warden.” 

The register dates from 1709, the earlier 
portion having been lost or destroyed. 

After the entry in the “ Domesday Book,” 
where it is recorded that Drayton contained 
five ploughlands worth 4os., and held by 
Almar (and formerly held by Harding and 
his homagers, and at the time of the survey in 
the hands of the King),+ the next notice of 
the hamlet occurs in the time of Henry II. : 


* The author has taken some sketches made on the 
spot, and he much regrets that no photographs or draw- 
ings were obtainable, as he is conscious that his sketch 
of the interior of the church is far from accurate. [This 
sketch would have been reproduced for this journal, but 
unfortunately it could not be finished in time. —ED.] 

+ ‘Almarus tenet 5 carucatas terre in Draitone, 
Terra est 5 carucarum. In dominico. sunt due; et 
14 villani, cum 8 bordariis, habent 4 carucas. Valuit 
30 solidos ; modo 40 solidos.”—Domes., fol. 231, b 2. 
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**Picot Archer dedit nunnis de Polesworth bona 
pro portione terre in Drayton. Robertus Comes Leices- 
trie tunc confirmavit et Williemus de Trompinton 
auxit ea.”—Wadlandi MS. 


We next hear of Drayton again in the year 
1220, when it was in the patronage of the 
Abbot of Lyra, and the rector was one 
William de Langeton, who was instituted in 
that year by Hugh, then Bishop of Lincoln. 

The hamlet is not noticed in the Zesta de 
Nevill, compiled about 1240, but in 1270 it 
appears that Roger, Earl of Winton, died 
seized of one knight’s fee in Drayton, valued 
at fifteen pounds per annum, and that Ralph 
de Lodington and John Heuse then held the 
same (Zsch., 55 Hen. III., No. 36, Leic.). 
Five years later one William Lovell held the 
third part of the “town” of Drayton in fee 
of Richard Basset, and he held of Robert de 
Bruneby, “tanquam medietatem inter ipsum 
et prefatum Ricardum,” paying, therefore, 
yearly to the said Robert £8 8s. (Zsch., 4 
Edw. I., No. 73, Leic.). 

The parish was anciently divided into two 
manors,* and in the time of Edward I. the 
lord of the one was John Husey, and the 
lord of the other Adam de Whellesburgh. 
This Adam is supposed to have been buried 
in the churchyard, and Burton (Hist. Leic.) 
states that in his time there remained an 
altar tomb on which was an effigy with 
crossed legs, which he supposed to have 
been the tomb of this lord of the manor. 
The tomb is now destroyed or removed. 
Nichols states he could find no trace of it. 

In the /tinerary of 1280 Drayton, Wither- 
ley, and Atterton (a small neighbouring 
hamlet) answered collectively as one vill. 

In 1296 the manor was held in fee of 
the honour of Winton; and William de 
Ferrars held land there of the King by the 
service of one knight’s fee, there being 
“ 22 virgates of land there” (/vg., 24 Edw. I.). 
The manor was assessed in 1346 at 13s. 4d. 
for a third part of a knight’s fee for the aid 
granted for knighting Edward of Wood- 
stock, the King’s eldest son (Rot. Aux., 20 
Edw. III.). The manor descended through 
the line of the Ferrars of Groby, until about 
1397 John de Whellesburgh, who held a 
moiety of a knight’s fee, sold his interest to 


* Burton affirms that Drayton was once ‘one 
entire manor,” 


“Thomas Purefoy, Esq., an apprentice of 
the laws and fellow of the Inner Temple, 
who settled in this lordship, where his family 
long continued in considerable repute” 
(Nichols’ Lezcestershire, Hundred of Sparken- 
hoe). 

i an account of fifteenths and tenths 
granted by the laity in 1416, the parish was 
rated at two pounds and eightpence, and in 
the subsidy granted in 1445 it was assessed 
at the same sum, an abatement of eight 
shillings being allowed. 

In 1495 William Hussey, of Flintham, 
Nottinghamshire, sold his honour here to 
John Purefoy, a lineal descendant of the 
before-mentioned ‘Thomas Purefoy, who 
seems to have exchanged certain lands he 
held in Warwickshire for the manor in 
Drayton called Hussey’s Manor (Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, vol. i., p. 526). 

When Ralph Purefoy died, in 1554, he was 
“seized of the Manor of Fenny Drayton, 
worth £6 13s. 4d. a year, held of the honour 
of Winton by the service of half a knight’s 
fee, and also of the Manor of Whellesburgh 
(Leicestershire), worth £20 a year,” as well 
as other lands, including some at Howes 
worth six pounds a year, which he held of 
the Earl of Rutland by fealty; this was 
inherited by his grandson, George Purefoy. 

The manor continued to be held by the 
family of Purefoy till 1703, when an Act was 
passed to enable certain trustees to sell the 
lands, tithes, and tenements to pay the debts 
of Francis Purefoy, the then owner, who in 
1706 aliened the lordship to Samuel Brace- 
bridge, a counsellor-at-law, who died in 1736, 
and the lands then descended to his son 
Samuel, who, being a bachelor, settled them 
on his niece Anne, daughter of Philip Brace- 
bridge, D.D., rector of Drayton, from 1742 
to 1762, and wife of Robert Abney, gentle- 
man. 

The Purefoys, who held the manor from 
1397 to 1706, seem to have been a family of 
considerable wealth and interest, judging, at 
least, from the elaborate genealogical tables 
given by Nichols. It is certain that they had a 
mansion in the parish, but no trace is now to 
be found. The monuments in the church 
also testify to their wealth and importance. 
One of these is of great beauty, and was 
erected to the memory of George Purefoy, 
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who died in 1628, by his relict Jane, Lady 
Glover, daughter of Francis Roberts, Esq., 
of Willesdon, in 1631. It represents the 
deceased lying on an altar tomb in full 
armour ; above are kneeling effigies of two 
of his three wives, and beneath his five sons 
and daughters, in the usual prayerful position 
common on monuments of that date. The 
canopy is supported by columns and pilasters, 
and the whole is covered with carving and 
armorial bearings. As may be supposed, the 
style is that of classical Renaissance. A 
sketch is given by Nichols. Two other 
monuments of alabaster, and both alike, the 
one to George Purefey, who died in 1593, 
and the other to Edward Purefey, Esq., who 
died in 1594, stand against the north wall of 
the chancel; these, however, are without 
effigies, but have been elaborately painted 
and gilt. The carving on the surmounting 
arches is particularly good. Nichols praises 
it highly, and gives a sketch of another altar 
tomb, carved with figures of two angels, 
erected in 1543, to Nicholas Purefoy; the 
freedom with which the elaborate scrollwork 
is executed is certainly noticeable. The 
church also contains a number of mural 
tablets to members of the Bracebridge 
family. 

In 1534 the procurations and synodals 
were elevenpence three farthings, and the 
value of the rectory ten pounds: and in the 
following year it is recorded that a pension of 
seven shillings was payable to Shene Priory, 
and that the rectory was then worth eleven 
pounds fourteen shillings; this by 1650 had 
increased to forty pounds, and the then in- 
cumbent was returned as sufficient. 

The first of the rectors of Fenny Drayton, 
who is much more than a name, is Nathaniel 
Stephens, who held the living from 1639 * 
till his ejection in 1662. The living was 
not, as Wood reports, a sequestration, for he 
was only presented by John Purefoy, of 
Berks. He had become a batler of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, in 1622, when sixteen 

* This date, which is given in Nichols, appears 
erroneous, for Stephen’s predecessor in the living of 
Drayton was probably John Dod, M.A., Camb. (see 
Wood, Ath. Oxon.), who was subsequently succes- 
sively vicar of Canons Ashby and Fansley, both in 
Northamptonshire, and died in 1645; and it is evi- 


dent, from George Fox’s “‘ Journal,” that Stephen was 
rector of Fenny Drayton at least as early as 1644. 


years old, duly took his degree in arts, and 
then became, as Wood states, “a puritanical 
preacher in his own country” (Wilts), In 
course of time he joined the Presbyterians, 
subscribed to the Covenant, and preached 
frequently against the King’s party and pre- 
lacy. Of his life at Drayton little is known 
save what we can gather from George Fox’s 
Journal, and that little is unfavourable, for if 
the meek-spirited founder of Quakerism ever 
seriously disliked a man, it was Nathaniel 
Stephens. Of this rector’s life at Drayton 
little is known except the rare allusions which 
George Fox makes in his Journal. During 
Fox’s early youth Stephens was interested in 
him, and frequently asked him to the rectory 
to discuss religious matters. The friendship, 
however, did not endure long ; for Fox, rightly 
or wrongly, believed that Stephens used to 
talk to him during the week in order to re- 
produce without acknowledgment his ideas 
in his next Sunday’s sermon. 

In 1649 we learn from the same authority 
that Stephens preached at Market Bosworth. 
The “ first” Quaker went to hear him, and, 
according to his then habit, insisted upon 
addressing the congregation. Whereupon, 
Fox says, he “raged much and told the 
people I was mad . . . he led the people not 
to hear me, who being stirred up by. this 
deceitful priest, fell upon us and stoned us 
out of the town. Yet they did not do us 
much hurt. Howbeit some people were 
made loving that day ; and others were con- 
firmed, seeing the rage of both priests and 
professors, and some cried out that the priest 
durst not stand to prove his ministry ” (Fox’s 
Journal). 

About four years later, when he had so 
successfully organized Quakerism that it was 
already a power with which the authorities had 
to reckon, Fox, who had been travelling pro- 
pagating his doctrines, revisited his birth- 
place. Stephens wished to dispute with him 
in the church, where Fox refused to go; so 
the discussion took place in a large hall, and 
was left unfinished, the people becoming 
what the Quaker termed “vain and rude.” 
When it was resumed a week later, Stephens 
had got seven other ministers to assist him in 
refuting the arguments of the once shepherd- 
lad, and a scene half comic, half degrading, 
took place. The ministers wished the dis- 
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cussion to take place in the church, which 
Fox again refused to do, preferring a hillock 
to a pulpit. “The priests,” he says, “grew 
very light, and the people rude. . . . So 
after they had toiled themselves (to answer) 
they went in a rage to priest Stephens’ house 
to drink.” Then “several lusty fellows took 
me up in their arms and carried me to 
the steeple-house, they intending to have 
carried me into the steeple-house by force ; 
but the door being locked, they fell down in 
a heap, having me under them. As soon as 
I could I got from them to my hill again ; 
then they got from that place, took me to 
the steeple-house wall, and set me on a box 
like a stool. . . . I offered to prove they (the 
priests) were... hirelings. Then the priests 
plucked me off the box again, and themselves 
got all upon boxes under the steeple-house 
wall.” (Journal, a.D. 1808, vol. i. pp. 
250, 251.) This account leaves a low 
idea of the dignity of puritan discussion. , In 
another place Fox says that the rector en- 
deavoured to get soldiers to apprehend him, 
and that scheme failing, spread malicious 
stories about concerning him. 

It appears that Stephens suffered so much 
from the Cavaliers in the district that he was 
forced to take refuge in Coventry, where he is 
said tohave officiated forsometime in the great 
church, by which probably St. Michael’s is 
meant. According to Nichols’ Leicestershire 
he was a conscientious minister, and “he 
took great pains in studying the Book of the 
Revelation ; and some apprehended that few 
ever did it to better purpose; and lamented 
that no more of his meditations upon that 
abstruse portion of Scripture were made 
public.” He was ejected from the living of 
Drayton in 1662 for nonconformity, and 
lived for a short time in the village, during 
which he preached privately, and having had 
to “ remove seven times for peace,” he settled 
down at Stoke Golding, a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where he preached the conventicles 
until he was, a few years previous to his death, 
disabled by lameness. 

During his early life Stephens was so great 
a student that he was accustomed to spend 
sixteen hours a day in his study. Nichols 
affirms that “ His thoughts were sometimes 
so intense that he would strangely forget 
himself. In his old age he was pleasant 


and cheerful. . . . Though he was a man of 
generous Catholic spirit, he had a great aver- 
sion to that ceremoniousness which was 
carried so high by some in the reign of King 
Charles I.” Brief accounts of Stephens and 
lists of his writings are to be found in Palmer, 
Eject. Min., vol. ii., pp. 113-14 ; and Wood, 
Ath. Oxon., vol. iii., p. 1150. He died and 
was buried at Stoke Golding in 1667 (Stoke 
Register). 

While it is impossible, in an article on 
Fenny Drayton, totally to ignore the man 
who has given it the notoriety, small though 
it be, which it possesses, it is extremely 
difficult to speak of George Fox within the 
narrow limits of a magazine article. Fox 
was, I think, very much what Drayton made 
him. The solitude of the tiny village, the 
dull flat character of the district, the unwise 
encouragement his love of meditation re- 
ceived from his mother, his lonely life as a 
shepherd, all tended to produce in him that 
religious monomania which his early wander- 
ings alone prevented becoming absolute in- 
sanity. Prevent it, however, they did; for 
though no one wishes to deny that Fox was 
an enthusiast and a visionary, it is impossible 
to doubt his perfect sanity. Whether he 
really had “revelations” or “ openings” or 
not may be fairly open to question, but his 
administrative ability and his far-sightedness 
show that he must have possessed an intellect 
of a very high order. It is noticeable, too, 
that his “revelations” nearly all came to him 
in early life. 

Quakerism, as Fox, Barclay, or William 
Penn understood it, threatens so soon to 
become extinct, that the purely religious side 
of Fox’s teaching is fast developing into a 
matter of antiquarian theology; but there was 
a social side which is still instinct with life. 
Quakerism, as George Fox taught it, was less 
of a creed than it was a social system; a 
society for the development of a higher 
morality, rather than a body which some 
theologians would define as evangelistic. Its 
creed contained no dogma which had not 
been held for centuries before, or which—if 
we except the doctrine of the Divine Light, 
and even this is doubtful, was not then held 
by one or other of the many religious socie- 
ties which flourished during the Common- 
wealth, 
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Fox’s connection with Drayton, after his 
boyhood, was of the slightest. Here and there 
in his works he mentions his birthplace, or 
refers to his family: but the instances are 
rare and of the most incidental character. 
Careful as his record is in most things, he 
never mentions the death of his father or 
mother ; and this can only be accounted for 
by his absorption in his work, for no one who 
reads his autobiography can doubt the affec- 
tionateness of his nature. And though Fox 
was, for the age in which he lived, no incon- 
siderable traveller, another proof of this fact 
is given by his never dwelling on the natural 
features of any place he visited. He merely 
mentions places to localize people, and visited 
them in order to, as he conceived, benefit 
the inhabitants. When he returned to his 
birthplace, after his first lengthy evangelizing 
journey—it lasted some three years—he did 
so from no desire to revisit old scenes, or re- 
new his intercourse with former friends, but 
because he wished to propagate Quakerism 
in Leicestershire. 

Fox was a religious mystic, yet the grand 
aim of his life was to benefit his fellow-crea- 
tures, and that as much from a temporal 
point of view as from a spiritual. ‘“ Nothing,” 
says Clarkson, as truthful as generously, “that 
could be deplored by humanity could escape 
his eye.” A certain author once sneeringly 
called him “a universal reformer,” a remark 
unintentionally just, for there was scarcely a 
social evil existing in his day which he did 
not assail. Nothing that he thought tended 
to evil was too great or too small for him to 
attack ; no person too humble or highly- 
placed for him to shirk reproving. When 
only twenty-six years old. he petitioned Par- 
liament that such gaolers only be appointed 
as might be good examples to the prisoners, 
that none should lie long in gaol lest they 
learnt wickedness ; that all gaols be in whole- 
some places; that no swearer or drunkard be 
permitted to hold any office; that neither 
beggars nor blind people, widows, orphans, 
nor cripples, be allowed to beg, but that a 
house and meat be provided for them. He 
exhorted his followers in the West Indies to 
be careful that their houses and persons were 
scrupulously clean, and that they should 
educate their slaves and then set them free ; 
and he laboured as earnestly to prevent 


Quaker maidens blindly following the fashions 
as he did to secure toleration or liberty to his 
adherents to make an affirmation instead of 
being compelled to take an oath in legal 
matters. 

It is but fair to the memory of Fox to say 
that the harshness, the excessive quietness 
and almost ridiculous affectation of plainness 
which characterized the Quakers during the 
last century, were not due to him, nor did they 
become extremely marked till after his death. 
Had his circumstances been less exceptional 
than they were, he would have been among 
the first to have appreciated art in all its 
various forms ; his only dread was that what 
are called in newspaper language “the ele- 
gancies of life” might become objects of 
worship. Indeed, when, towards the close of 
his life, his followers became increasingly 
narrow, Fox seems to have largely withdrawn 
himself from participation in the management 
of the affairs of the Society of Friends, and 
his later years were spent rather in attempting 
to raise the standard of religious life than in 
endeavouring to spread his distinctive code 
of doctrines. Other men to whom the 
Quakers more readily inclined had risen to 
take the leadership, and the founder of the 
Society seems to have recognised that his part 
was that of an adviser and not a guide. A 
recent writer on J/odern Quakerism has lately 
pointed out that at the present time the 
Quakers hold views widely differing from 
those which characterized the Early Children 
of the Light.* In America, Quakerism has 
positively split into two sections, each holding 
widely different doctrines, yet each claiming 
to be the only faithful followers of Fox. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to sum up 
this rough estimate of George Fox by quoting 
part of the “Testimony” of his friend 
Ellwood, the once secretary of Milton: “ He 
was valiant for the truth, bold in asserting it, 
patient in suffering for it, unwearied in 
labouring in it, steady in his testimony to it, 
unmovable asa rock. Deep was he in Divine 
knowledge, clear in opening heavenly mys- 
teries, plain and powerful in preaching, quick 
in discerning, sound in judgment, able and 
ready in giving, discreet in keeping counsel ; a 
lover of righteousness, an encourager of virtue, 


* Modern Quakerism, by Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A. Zhe Modern Review, October, 1884. 
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justice, temperance, meekness, purity, chastity, 
modesty, humility, charity, and self-denial in 
all, both in word and example . . . not apt 
to resent personal wrongs, easy to forgive 
injuries. . . . Very tender, compassionate 
and pitiful was he to all that were under any 
sort of affliction ; full of brotherly love, full of 
fatherly care.” 

A complete list of Fox’s numerous writings 
is given by Mr. Joseph Smith in his Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 1867, from 
which I endeavoured to make a selection of 
the most representative and important for 
George Fox and the Early Quakers, p. 406. 

No article on Fenny Drayton would be 
complete without the mention, at least, of 
Michael Drayton, who for some reason has 
always been associated with the village, though 
why I am at a loss to say. Burton affirms 
that the place “gave the name to the pro- 
genitors of that ingenious poet ;” all I can 
say is that I can find nothing to bear out the 
assertion of this antiquary, for although the 
name ‘has not been uncommon in the neigh- 
bourhood, I cannot discover any deed, monu- 
ment, or record which would identify the 
poet’s family with Fenny Drayton. As a 
matter of fact, Michael Drayton was born at 
Hartshill, a hamlet in the parish of Mancetter, 
and about a couple of miles from Fenny 
Drayton, on the range of low hills which 
separate Warwickshire and Leicestershire. 
Neither is there any reason to suppose that 
he ever lived in the parish, although some of 
his earlier years were passed in the service of 
Sir Henry Goodyere, of Polesworth. Never- 
theless, the village may well be proud of the 
topographer-poet, even though he was but a 
neighbour, for in his Polyo/bion he shows that 
he knew and well loved the scenery of the 
district in which it stands. Any notice of 
Hartshill, a very interesting little place, must 
be left to the person who will investigate the 
—from an antiquarian point of view at least— 
important parish of Mancetter. 

In conclusion, I may say that a few years 
ago a monument to commemorate the birth- 
place of George Fox was set up on the road 
leading from Drayton to Nuneaton. It isa 
plain obelisk on a pedestal, standing in a tiny 
plot of land and surrounded by an iron rail- 
ing. It well exemplifies the Quaker love of 
plainness, but not their appreciation of the 


kindred virtue of neatness, for, when I visited 
it a few months back, it was in a shocking 
condition ; the obelisk covered in dust and 
dirt; the grass long, rank, and weedy, and 
the railings perishing for a coat of paint. 
“Well, sir,” remarked a passing colporteur, 
to whom I was talking, “it only shows that 
the Quakers nowadays care nothing for 
George Fox.” And I was reluctantly forced 
to admit that there seemed a substratum of 
truth in the man’s words. 


A. C. BICKLEY. 


Municipal MDftices. 
—>_—_- 
I.—COoLCHESTER. 

(Concluded from Ante, vol. xit., p. 245.) 

(34) Waits.—Their “liveries” figure in 
the Chamberlain’s Accounts.* Oddly enough, 
“the foive waights ” were still receiving their 
liveries and badges in 1654-5, under the 
Puritan domination. But they ceased to be 
municipal officers very shortly afterwards, 
“ musicke ” and “ drums” being engaged and 
paid for as wanted. As late, however, as 
1681, I find: “for 20 y* of Blew Cloath for 
5 Cloaks for the Towne Musiche, at 12sh. 

pt y’—412."t 

(35) BrEaDLE.—His “livery ” 
figures in the seventeenth century. 

(36) Sexton.—The “livery” of the sexton 
of St. Peter’s is duly entered in 1620, and 
again in 1668. 

(37) Orcanist.—On the 20th November, 
1684, an organist was appointed, at £6 a 
year, to play at “the weekly lecture and all 
festivals.” § 

(38) BELLRINGERS.—From the entry of 
their “ liveries,” we learn that “the ringers of 
St. Botolph’s” were Municipal officers. It 
was their duty to ring the great bell “every 
morning and evening at four and eight 
o’clock” (Morant). St. Botolph’s was also 
the church where the Corporation attended 
(till the siege) to hear the Town Preacher. 
After the siege (1648), and the ruin of St. 

* Compare Gomme’s /udex of Municipal Offices, p.25. 


+ Chamberlain’s Accounts. Blue cloth seems to 


have been the material of all the liveries. 
t Lbid. 


2a. 
§ Assembly Books, 


similarly 
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Botolph’s, its ringers were replaced in the list 
of officers, by those of St. James, St. Nicholas, 
and St. Peter.* The last was still in receipt 
of a “livery” in 1668, but from the Restora- 
tion the bellringing was virtually paid for ‘“ by 
the job,” and ceased to be a municipal office. 

(39) GENERAL (or COMMON) PREACHER, or 
LECTURER.—“The first,” says Morant, “ was 
about 1564,” and the institution, I take it, 
was doubtless connected with the Puritan 
tendencies of the Corporation. The salary 
was raised from £40 in 1576 to £110 in 
1620.7 

(40) MASTER OF THE FREE SCHOOL.—This 
office dates from Henry VIII.’s grant of the 
Chantry Lands (12 Nov., 1539). Accord- 
ing to Morant, the salary was £6 13s. 4d. (!) 
down to 1707; but it stands at £16 in the 
Chamberlain’s Accounts for the seventeenth 
century ; and such we know to have been the 
sum when Dugard was Master (1637-43). It 
is a curious fact that the Charter of Elizabeth 
provided “ quod dicti Ballivi e¢ communitas” 
[z.e., the whole corporate body] should elect 
the “ Pedagogum sivi Ludimagistrum Schole 
predicte,” and there was accordingly, in 1779, 
a furiously contested election. 

(41) LipRARIAN.—First appointed 30 July, 
1635; salary £2 (afterwards £1) a year. 
Duty: Tokeep Archbishop Harsnet’s Library, 
bequeathed to the Corporation in trust for 
the Clergy. 

(42) MasTER OF THE House oF Cor- 
RECTION.—This officer appears in the Cham- 
berlain’s Accounts, from about the time of the 
Restoration, with his “livery” or “coate” and 
48 for his salary. 

(43) Gao. KEEPER.—An office obviously 
of early origin. He kept the Borough Jail, 
under the Moot Hall. His “ coate” or 
“livery” appears under Charles IT.§ 

(44) ARMOURER.—An officer of this name, 
with “livery and badge,” comes into appear- 
ance with the Civil Wars, and (apparently) 
last figures on the Chaméerlain’s Accounts for 
1664. 

(45—48) STANDARD-BEARER, BILLET- 
MASTER, AND WATCHMEN (two).— These 
offices are given by Cromwell as existing in 
1825, 

. * Chamberlain’s Accounts, 1654-5. 
+ See Morant’s account of them. 


t Cromwell’s Colchester, p. 314. 
§ Chamberlain’s Accounts. 


(49) STEWARD OF THE ADMIRALTY CourT. 
—The Admiralty Jurisdiction of the Corpora- 
tion was of early origin, and is specially re- 
cognised by the Charter of 1635. The 
Steward was appointed to hold Admiralty 
Courts on behalf of the Corporation. 

(50) WaTER BaiLirr.—It was his duty to 
collect the river tolls due to the Corporation, 
which possessed the consuetudines Aque et 
Ripe ex utraque parte from a time beyond 
the memory of man. They were let to farm 
to him. By Morant’s day they had dwindled 
to “wharfage for goods landed at the Town 
Wharf.” I think that when the dues were 
no longer collected, the Water Bailiff replaced 
the Water Sergeant (vide infra) as the officer 
in charge of the Corporation’s water rights. 
The office was still in existence in 1825, 
and there were then two Deputy Water Bailiffs 
in addition. 

(51) MrasuRER.—This officer in early 
days farmed the “ Measurage” at the Town 
“ Hythe,” or Port. He appears circ. 1386 
(9 and ro Ric. II.), the Hythe Tolls (distinct 
from the £35 tolls) being then £14. 
“* Measurers and weighers at the Hythe” still 
appearin 1619-20. The development of this 
office is very difficult to trace, but it would 
seem, from the Measurer’s “Oath,” * that 
when a Water Bailiff wasappointedand became 
farmer of the dues (at least as early as 1610), 
the “ Measurer of coles and other things at the 
new hith” merely discharged, under him, 
those functions which were afterwards those 
of the Porter. 

(52) PoRTER.— The Porters at the New 
Hythe ” discharged “ the office of a Porter in 
weighinge of all manner of goodsto beweighed 
at the New Hith.”t Over them was “ The 
cheife porter,” whose office it was “to look to 
the weighing and measuringe of woods [tim- 
ber], coles and all other things belonging to 
these offices, and to take and keepe a faithfull 
Account of all such goods and merchandizes 
that are or shall bee goinge out from or in to y* 
key, and transmit it to the Chief Water Bailiff, 
who then taxed it accordingly.” Such had 
been the function of the (later) ‘“ Measurers.” 
They are among those officers whose oaths 


* Oath-book. Note that *“‘sworn Meeters” also 
occur (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), and that 
‘* licensed Meters” still exist at Ipswich. 

t+ Oath-book. 
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figure in the Oath-book, but I can throw no 
light on the office. 

(53) WATER SERJEANT.—“The serjeant of 
Colnewater,” as he is termed in the Cham- 
berlain’s Accounts of the seventeenth century, 
acted for the Corporation within their river 
jurisdiction as the other serjeants acted for 
them by land. But his emblem of authority * 
was a silver oar, and not, as theirs, a mace. 
His salary was £2. 

(54) COLLECTORS OF THE CHANNEL DUES. 
—These officers were appointed by the Cor- 
poration under an Act of 1623 empowering 
them to raise money by dues for improving 
the channel of the Colne. 

(55) CoNSERVATORS.—There were in 1825, 
and are still, four “ Conservators.” They have 
charge as trustees for the free-burgesses of all 
sums accruing from commutation for their 
right of common on “the Half-year land.” 


It is exceedingly difficult to draw the line 
at Municipal offices proper. Rightly orwrongly, 
I have excluded offices belonging to special 
trades, such as the Ale-taster, Searchers (In- 
spectors), Wool-wardens, Raw-hallers, White- 
hallers, etc.,t and also those connected with 
Poor Relief, such as the “Surveyors of the 
Poor,” “ Treasurers for the Poor,” “ Masters,” 
or “ Governors ” of the Workhouse, etc. 

My authorities for this paper have been the 
Borough Records, Morant’s History of Col- 
chester (1748 and 1768), a work based on enor- 
mous research, and excellent for its time, but 
ill-arranged ; Cromwell’s History of Colchester 
(1825), of value for its list of the Corporation 
before the Reform Act; and Mr. Harrod’s 
Reports on the Records (1865), a really ad- 
mirable production. 

J. H. Rounp. 


* For instance, in 1679, he arrested, by warrant 
from the Mayor, certain men who were dredging, un- 
lawfully, in the Colne.—Assembly Books. 

+ Mr. Gomme, however, includes them, and pro- 
nounces ‘‘ Ale-tasters,” “ Bread-weighers,” etc., to be 
‘* well-known as offices belonging to the township.” 
The point is a very hard one to decide. 


Sq 


Reviews. 
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The Governance of England; otherwise called the 
Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy. By SIR JOHN ForTEscuE, Kt. A 
revised text, edited with introduction, notes, and 
appendices, by CHARLES PLUMMER. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press: 1885.) 8vo., pp. xxiii. 387. 


S the earliest constitutional treatise written 
in the English language this book is 
certainly a great boon to scholars, and it 
comes to us under the care of the 
Clarendon Press, and accompanied by an 

extremely interesting introduction, ample notes, and 
a good index. Mr. Plummer sketches first a history 
of the period—that interesting and uncertain period 
embracing the reigns of the Houses of Lancaster 
and York. Many of the opinions here are novel and 
independent, both in research and in conclusions 
drawn therefrom. Mr. Plummer thinks that Henry V. 
did ‘‘nothing permanent for the good of England, 
and the legacy which he left her was almost wholly 
evil ;” and to the bad government of the Lancastrians, 
indeed, he attributes mainly the cause of Yorkist 
success. Dynastic rules of descent were not present 
to the minds of those who fought at Towton and St. 
Albans ; but evils arising from bad government were. 
These evils are tersely summed up, and ably com- 
mented upon by Mr. Plummer. 

Sir John Fortescue was a staunch adherent of the 
Lancastrians, and he saw many of the evils which 
Mr. Plummer points out. To remedy some of them, 
Fortescue applied his practical mind, with the result 
that instead of theoretical treatises on laws, founded 
on Roman philosophy, we have, for the first time in 
the English language, a genuine ‘attempt to solve the 
problem of the English constitutional system, and to 
thereby see how to strengthen its weak parts and 
utilize its strong parts. The treatise thus produced is 
very valuable. It gives us a general view of con- 
stitutional facts about this period, which is nowhere 
else to be obtained, and it gives some most interesting 
glimpses into English and Continental life. One short 
passage on French customs we must quote: ‘‘ Thai 
{the commons of France] drunken water, thai eyten 
apples, with brede right browne made of rye; thai 
eyten no flesshe but yf it be right seldon a litle larde, 
or of the entrales and heydes of bestis slayn for the 
nobles and marchauntes of the lande. Thai weren 
no wolen, but yf it be a pouere cote vndir thair 
vttermest garement, made of grete caunuas, and 
callid a frokke. Thair hausyn belts of lyke caunuas 
and passyn not thair kne, wher fore thai beth gartered 
and thes theis bare. Thair wyfes and childeren gone 
bare fote ; thai mowe in no other wyse leve.” This 
is a dismal picture enough, but it is true, and it serves 
in Fortescue’s opinion as a good contrast to the 
English circumstances. Both philologically and 
historically we have here a very valuable book, and 
the editor deserves great praise for his scholarly and 
interesting piece of work. 
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Royalty Restored; or, London in the Reign of 
Charles IT. By J. F1tZGERALD MOLLoy. (London, 
1885; Ward and Downey.) 2 vols., 8vo. 


Mr. Molloy must have waded through an immense 
amount of material to have produced the results con- 
tained in the volumes before us, and we cordially bear 
witness to his laborious task. It is not a pleasant 
picture, the Court of Charles II.; and we are not 
quite sure whether Mr. Molloy fully realizes the 
relative importance of the various classes of evidence 
he uses. Is it all true in detail? is it founded on 
hearsay? is it the satire of the enemies of ‘‘ royalty 
restored”? To each of these questions the true 
historian must apply himself before he can in any 
sense write the history of this period. But Mr. 
Molloy in leaving them alone has not perhaps aimed 
at being so much the historian as the gleaner after 
curious and out-of-the-way glimpses of the restoration 
manners and customs. In this aim he is thoroughly 
successful. We are able by his guidance to take an 
extensive view of the London life of the period ; we 
see the King’s courtezans and their doings as a 
portion of the court life ‘‘above stairs”; we see 
Rochester, and Buckingham, and Sedley, and Buck- 
hurst, and Clarendon, and Ormond; we see also 
some of the lesser lights, and always in life-like 
movement, across the canvas prepared by Mr. 
Molloy. He is never dull; and we think that his 
entertaining book will prove successful. Several very 
interesting portraits are given; and we may conclude 
our notice by pointing out how pre-eminently fitted 
such a book is for illustrating with contemporary 
engravings. 


The Races of Britain: a Contribution to the 
Anthropology of Western Europe. By JOHN 
BEDDOE, M.D. (Bristol and London, 1885; 
Arrowsmith.) 8vo., pp. viii. 275. 

No more important book on the early history of 
England than this has been issued since Mr. Green’s 
well-known volumes; and the questions taken up 
by Dr. Beddoe cover a larger field, enter into many 
more subjects, appeal to a much larger class of 
readers, than Mr. Green’s. Upon the vexed questions 
of a pre-Celtic population, upon the ethnology of 
the Belgic race who occupied Britain before the 
Romans, upon the race-results of the Roman 
Conquest, upon the Anglo - Saxon settlement, upon 
the Danish and Norwegian settlement, upon the 
Norman Conquest, Dr. Beddoe has much of great 
importance to say. His plan is unique, and of the 
utmost value. He has examined the craniology and 
colour of the living inhabitants of various parts of 
Great Britain; and, as he justly says, the means of 
doing this are now rapidly passing away, because of 
the less /ocal characteristics of modern civilization, 
and the great admixture of species brought about by 
the wholesale migration caused by railways. As 
usual, in this as in other branches of advanced science, 
England lags behind the rest of the world ; but Dr. 
Beddoe has done his best to bring her to the front. 
Upon such race-tests as he has thus obtained, he 
bases his main arguments, comparing his results with 
the records of early writers, and with the researches 
of modern students. The famous theories advocated 


by Pearson, Wright, Coote, and Seebohm, and those 
championed by Palgrave, Kemble, Freeman, and 
Green, are examined by the light of anthropological 
research, and it is astonishing how much is to be 
gleaned by this method. If, says Dr. Beddoe, a 
district in the nineteenth century has certain race - 
characteristics, it is fair to assume that it owes them 
to the circumstances attending the great race-con- 
vulsions which were going on from the earliest times 
to the Norman Conquest. And these survivals 
of race are thus made to complete the story which 
chronicle history has to tell us. There can be no 
mistaking such important work as this; and it is 
much to be regretted that Dr. Beddoe has had to 
study almost alone a subject which ought to have 
received the aid of a large body of workers, and the 
aid of Government grants to assist it. The census 
authorities could, if they were so minded, give in- 
valuable aid in this and other branches of historical 
information ; but it seems almost past hoping for to 
induce the Government to put their hands to anything 
useful to science. 

Colour of hair and eyes forms an important part of 
Dr. Beddoe’s observations, and very interesting are 
the results he brings out from these sources. Some 
authorities have asserted that colour is only a passing 
characteristic of race, and not a permanent or lasting 
one ; but Dr. Beddoe adduces sufficient evidence to 
show that his view of the case is the more correct ; 
and it shows how vast results can be accomplished by 
a record of the most trivial facts. Many are the 
difficulties of observation, as, to be sure of local in- 
fluences, Dr. Beddoe invariably chose for observation 
members of the poorer classes. One anecdote of his 
experiences is well worth quoting. The travelling 
party consisted of Dr. Barnard Davis, Dr. T. Wise, 
Mr. Windele, and himself. ‘‘ Whenever a likely little 
squad of natives were encountered, the two archzo- 
logists got up a dispute about the relative sizes and 
shape of their own heads, which I was called in to 
settle with the callipers. The unsuspecting Irish- 
men usually entered keenly into the debate, and 
before the little drama had been finished, were 
eagerly betting on the sizes of their own heads, and 
begging to have their wagers determined in the same 
manner.” To such art is science obliged sometimes 
to stoop. So much destruction has taken place 
among the ancient graves which have from time to 
time been opened, that Dr. Beddoe has applied him- 
self to the modern descendants of ancient races to 
assist his researches, and the result is a most valuable 
scientific record. We have waited long for this great 
work, but we are amply repaid. The illustrations, 
giving types of heads from various parts of the country, 
are very curious, and we should like to have had the 
them multiplied. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Being a facsimile reproduction of the first edition, 
published in 1766, with an introduction by AUSTIN 
Dosson, and a bibliographical list of editions of 
The Vicar of Wakefield, published in England and 
abroad. (London, 1885 ; Elliot Stock.) 2 vols., 8vo. 
This is a literary rarity, which will be widely 

welcomed mainly on account of its own intrinsic 
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value and curiosity; but also on account of the in- 
teresting introduction and bibliography which Mr. 
Austin Dobson has prefixed. The facsimile is com- 
plete; and to publisher and printer great praise is 
due for the care and skill which they have taken to 
produce this beautiful specimen of their art. We 
much doubt whether in a few years’ time these splendid 
specimens of modern bookmaking will not obtain a 
value entirely their own. Those of us who cannot 
afford first editions are now being supplied with these 
facsimiles, which are bibliographically and artistically 
of great interest ; and when a literary student like 
Mr. Dobson lends the sanction of his name to giving 
the modern literary history which is necessary, there 
seems nothing wanting. The famous book has been 
printed no less than 155 times, including transla- 
tions into most of the languages of modern Europe ; 
and besides this, Miss Terry and Mr. Irving 
have just been delighting the playgoing public with 
their acting of this famous English novel. Mr. 
Dobson has been at great pains to find out the history 
of the book from its first issue down to the present 
time, and his preface will be read with great pleasure 
by many students. The discovery in the account- 
book of Collins, the Salisbury printer, partially 
explodes an old anecdote of the connection of Johnson 
with the first publication of the book ; and there are 
many other points connected with Goldsmith’s literary 
career which Mr. Dobson incidentally throws light 
on, the document printed from Lord Houghton’s 
MS. being a genuine literary curiosity. 


A History of Ancient Tenures of Land in the Marches 
of North Wales. By ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER, 
Wrexham (for the Author), 1885. 8vo., pp. iii. 131. 
A few months ago, in reviewing Mr. Palmer’s 

The Town, Fields, and Folk of Wrexham, we sug- 
gested that his little pamphlet was not to be judged 
by its smallness, and we expressed our opinion of its 
worth in no stinted terms of praise. Mr. Palmer has 
now given us another sample of his work, and as a 
specimen of painstaking local research, coupled with 
a comprehensive study of historical authorities, we 
know of no such genuine piece of work among the 
antiquarian literature of the past year. Mr. Palmer 
supplements the general title of his book with the 
following, ‘* Notes on the common and demesne lands 
of the Lordship of Bromfield, and of the parts of 
Denbighshire and Flintshire adjoining, and sugges- 
tions for the identification of such lands elsewhere ; 
together with an account of the rise of the manorial 
system in the same district.” This second title in no 
way exaggerates the extent of the field which Mr. 
Palmer covers, and we can very frankly say that if 
the local antiquaries would take Mr. Palmer’s book 
as a model, and work out for their districts similar 
facts, there would soon be collected a body of evidence 
on early social history which no other European 
country could show. The need of local help is felt 
so strongly by students of non-chronicled history that 
when such a specimen as Mr. Palmer’s comes out, it 
appears all the more unfortunate that local ‘* Notes 
and Queries” do not apply themselves more to pro- 
blems such as these, which presently will be past 
answering. That there is ample scope for such in- 
quiry Mr. Palmer has shown, 


The district of Wrexham is particularly important 
for an examination of old land-tenures, because its 
position on the border-land of Welsh and English 
conquests produces local information of the most in- 
teresting kind, and Mr. Palmer is never so suggestive 
as, for instance, when in his comparison of the 
Cheshire and Flintshire acres, he pauses to ask, ‘*Can 
it be that the acre of Cheshire and South Lancashire 
is derived from the Welsh settlers who occupied those 
districts before the victory of A®thelfrith, in 613, 
brought them within the circle of the English king- 
dom?” or when, in tracing out the position of the 
Welsh aillts, he states that he finds himself ‘‘ more and 
more inclining to the thought that these were the 
descendants of the non-Cymric population which the 
Welsh, when they came hither, found in possession of 
the land.” It is curious that we should have only 
just reviewed Mr. Beddoe’s Races of Britain, where 
such problems as Mr, Palmer suggests seem also to 
be suggested; and knowing the results of Mr. 
Seebohm’s famous work, no one can be heedless of 
the influence of such inquiries upon a much wider 
historical field than at first sight seems possible. The 
common-field system of cultivation, as it was known 
in England, is not yet solved, but we are not without 
hope that the new workers on the subject will follow 
Mr. Palmer’s lead and give us local facts to guide us 
in the more general theories. There are many inter- 
esting details which Mr. Palmer works out in a masterly 
manner, and shows their importance to inquiries of 
this kind, and one special instance we may mention 
is the name of ‘‘ place,” applied to great residences. 
There are many ‘‘Place Houses” in England, at 
Titchfield in Hants, for example, which have a pecu- 
liar significance. We would also point out that the 
winter and summer shealings of Scotland are abso- 
lutely identical with those of Wales. If we have thus 
touched upon some of the side issues raised in Mr. 
Palmer’s book, it is out of no disrespect to the more 
direct results of his studies, but in the hope that we 
may get our readers to look up facts like these and 
put them on record. 


The East Anglian ; or, Notes and Queries on Subjects 
connected with the Counties of Suffolk, Cumberland, 
Essex, and Norfolk. Upswich and London. (Red- 
way.) 8vo. (Part xii. December.) 

This part contains some particulars from the 
churchwardens account of Little Cornard, Suffolk, and 
St. Stephens, Ipswich, besides other similarly inter- 
esting papers. We wish Mr. Evelyn White would 
add to the obligation all antiquaries owe him by 
gathering up local information on the ethnology of 
his district. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


—p—_—_ 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Nov. 9th.— 


The Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the chair. 
Mr. E. W. Gibson exhibited two mother-of-pearl 
beads lately found with several others at the depth of 
4 feet on Mr. Gunnell’s farm at Great Shelford by 
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coprolite-diggers. Mr. O. Johnson exhibited and 
kindly presented to the Society a pewter spoon- 
bowl, 28 in. x1}, found at Horningsea, in 1884. 
Professor T. McK. Hughes described what he thought 
might be traces of a Roman village on the property 
of Mr. Ingle Ellis, near Shepreth, by whose kindness 
he had recently been able to carry on some explora- 
tions upon the site. He pointed out the interest of 
the district lying between nig Foxton, and 
Shepreth, referring to the objects of interest of various 
dates which had been discovered there, and speculated 
upon the period of the conversion into a swamp of an 
area once occupied by Roman houses. He remarked 
that the villas of the wealthy Romans had been 
frequently described, but that little was known of the 
dwellings of the artisan and the tiller of the soil. 
Traces of three houses had been found at Shepreth ; 
but so little had been opened up, that he thought we 
could not yet infer with any certainty whether they 
were the offices and less richly furnished rooms of a 
large country residence, or the greater part of some 
houses belonging to less well-to-do people. There 
was a suggestion of better rooms near in the tessellce 
of white sandstone and the brightly painted wall- 
plaster found within the walls. But he reminded the 
Society that similarly painted plaster had been found 
in the rubbish-pits of Chesterford, where it probably 
came not from a large country residence, but from 
some of the houses in a small Roman town. He 
referred to the villa found near Ickleton, and to that 
explored by Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Ransom near 
Hitchin. There was very little pottery found in and 
about the houses at Shepreth; but on the adjoining 
gravelly bank nearer Foxton Mr. Walter Foster had 
collected a large quantity of various types. Bones 
and oyster-shells occurred, as is usual wherever the 
Romans had been ; but there were not large quantities 
of such remains. When the houses were dug into, it 
was found that there was in each a tiled passage, 
which in one case was traced round the corner of a 
room with a smooth concrete floor made of fine 
broken brick and mortar. There was frequently a 
considerable thickness of grey chalky clay, represent- 
ing the fallen plaster of the walls and the decayed 
concrete, on which the tiles had been set. There 
were also some roof ridge-tiles having a semicircular 
section, and as these occurred at the lowest point 
reached, it raised hope that there might still be much 
buried up. Professor Hughes then drew the attention 
of the Society to some earthworks between the station 
and Mr. Ellis’s house. From their size he thought 
they were not mere field enclosures ; but he had not 
as yet any evidence to offer as to whether some of 
them might be the remains of a medizval moat or 
perhaps even the ramparts of a Roman station. He 
thought they deserved investigation. Farther south 
there was a pit in a bed in the lower chalk known as 
the Burwell Rock, which from its hardness stands out 
in bosses here and there. This was a likely place for 
the Romans to have procured lime for their houses, 
and recent quarrying revealed pits of unknown age, 
which apparently had been sunk for the purpose of 
making lime, of which there was a considerable 
quantity found, now slacked of course by the percola- 
tion of rain-water. At the southern end of the chalk 
hill, the quarry cut across several shallow graves, 
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sunk through the soil into the surface of the chalk. 
They lay like what elsewhere had been referred to 
the poorer class of Roman interments; but no relics 
had been. found to indicate their age. On the whole, 
he thought that the district suggested many interesting 
archeological problems, and would well repay careful 
investigation. Mr. C. P. Tebbutt read a communica- 
tion ‘*On the existence and cause of the crooked 
lands” found on clay soils in the Eastern and Midland 
counties of England. He stated that the high-backed 
lands found in so many fields around Cambridge and 
elsewhere had been evidently raised by ploughing for 
purposes of drainage: they were separate properties, 
like the strips or ‘‘selions” described by Mr. Seebohm 
in ‘“‘The English Village Community.” Mr. Tebbutt 
claimed to have discovered the important fact that 
they are all curved in the form of the letter S reversed, 
and he was of opinion that this fact was one of great 
significance. He believed this form was caused by 
certain tendencies in the process of ploughing, and 
endeavoured to show that the curved high-backed 
lands now to be seen must have assumed their present 
form in the ¢ribal period, before ownership in strips 
of land existed. They are therefore among the oldest 
monuments of antiquity around us. Mr. F. Seebohm 
confirmed the facts mentioned by Mr. Tebbutt both 
as to the wide prevalence of the high-backed lands 
and to the peculiar lines of the inverted S almost uni- 
versally observed, and no doubt due to something con- 
nected with the ploughing. It was noticed in Germany 
as well as in England. He also stated that these 
‘*Jands” belonged to the ancient Open-Field System. 
The strips between turf balks and these “lands” 
were in fact the same thing treated in different ways 
according to the soil. The ‘‘lands” and strips were 
generally acres, half-acres, or roods, and when the 
customary acres of various parts of the British Islands 
and other countries had been more carefully as- 
certained, their antiquity and importance for historical 
purposes would be more and more recognised. He 
referred to the recurrence of the same acre in the 
ancient district of Powys and in Brittany, and also 
of the Irish acre on both sides of the Irish Sea, as 
examples of this. But it would be premature to 
draw any wide generalization from the facts, till they 
had been more completely collected and examined. 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—Nov. 13th.—The Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, who occupied the chair, commenced the 
proceedings by giving the presidential address. There 
is one point, he said, in connection with our local 
antiquities on which it seems more and more light 
is being thrown, viz., Who were the men who reared 
our pre-historic monuments, and when did they live ? 
The tendency of modern research, instead of making 
them more modern, of throwing them indeed into 
the earlier middle age or the Roman-British epoch, 
as at one time was thought might be the case, is just 
the contrary, to raise the question whether some of 
them are not anterior to the arrival of the Celts in 
Britain, in fact to the settlement of the Indo-European 
races in Western Europe. Now the four great divisions 
of migration, the Celts, the Teutons, the Greeks, 
and the Slavonians, were not the aborigines of Europe, 
nor did they, it seems, first settle in the forests and 
heaths of West Europe, and reclaim them to human 
D 
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use. Other tribes and other nations of the human 
family had already for ages been settled in Europe, 
and even in our British Isles, and of them we have 
vestiges in the Lapps of the North, in the Finns, in 
the Basques, and some of the Portuguese of the 
Iberian Peninsula. In Ireland the strong tradition 
that many of the people were of Milesian or Spanish 
race, is probably not without foundation. He thought 
that the two most interesting counties of England, 
from an antiquarian standpoint, are Kent and Corn- 
wall. Kent as a storehouse of wonderful and beauti- 
ful medizeval antiquities brings more vividly before us 
the men of England of the Middle Ages than any- 
thing else ; Cornwall in its rich and unrivalled pre- 
historic treasures—its menhirs, its cromlechs, its 
holed stones, its barrows, its circles, its beehive huts, 
and so forth, recording in almost imperishable granite 
the industry of the perished races of a remote and 
mysterious past. But in one point they combine, and 
each excels in interest all the other counties of Eng- 
land, z.e., in the relics of early Christianity. The 
question of the history of early Christianity in Corn- 
wall is one which of late has attracted much thought. 
Recently the thought struck him of making a catalogue 
of local antiquities and curiosities of Penzance. At 
first it was thought they would be about 100, but 
they were above 200, each of which is worth noticing 
by an intelligent tourist, still more a resident. 

Asiatic.—Nov. 23rd.—Sir H. Rawlinson in the 
chair.—A paper by the Rev. H. Friend was read 
**On the Buddhistic Element in Oriental Life.” 
After making a few comments on Mr. Friend’s paper, 
Mr. C. Bendall produced some specimens of coins, 
described as ‘‘ Greeco-Indian bearing the figure of the 
Buddha,” the inscriptions on which he analysed. Dr. 
Duka exhibited and stated some particulars regarding 
a rhinoceros horn cup and African ivory anklet which 
had come into his possession. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Nov. 19th.—-The Pre- 
sident in the chair.-—A letter was read from the Rev. 
D. J. Stewart reporting the threatened destruction of 
the houses on the west side of Weston’s Yard at Eton 
College, in order to provide a site for some proposed 
additions to the school. After some discussion the 
matter was referred to the Council to take such action 
as may be necessary. The Rev. J. McFarlan com- 
municated particulars of a proposal to erect a building 
over the runic cross at Ruthwell for its better preser- 
vation. The Rev. G. C. Fenwicke exhibited a 
medizval chalice, czvca 1485, from Blaston St. Giles ; 
also a pair of silver snuffers and tray, of the date 
1691-2 ; and four deeds relating to the manor of Blas- 
ton. Mr. A. J. Evans exhibited a bronze rapier and 
a spear-head of particularly broad form, lately dredged 
up at Sandford Lock, also a bronze spear-head from 
the Wrekin. The President exhibited and read a 
aoe’ on a number of fine bronze objects, part of a 

oard found at Felixstowe, Suffolk. Mr. E. S. F. 
Moore exhibited and communicated an account of a 
number of Roman and other objects found while 
searching for coprolites at Felixstowe. Dr. Freshfield 
reported the discovery of a number of silver ornaments 
near the Cathedral Church of Kief. 

Royal Society of Literature.—Nov. 25th.—Sir 
P. de Colquhoun, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Rendle read a paper ‘‘ On the History of the Borough 


Hospitals,” being the second and concluding part. 
The former paper spoke of the foundation of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, cz7ca 1100, within the precincts of 
the Priory of St. Mary Overy in Southwark ; the fire 
in 1207; the rebuilding in 1228, and the historical 
sermon put forth on the occasion by the Bishop of 
Winchester. Both the hospitals were built upon the 
remains of Roman dwellings. In 1507 there was a 
complete rebuilding. At the gate of the church a 
market for Southwark people was held, and justice 
administered through the King’s Court of the Mar- 
shalsea at the same place. In 1537 came the forfei- 
ture of this religious house, the list of its possessions 
showing glass-painters and printers of great note 
living and carrying on business within the hospital 
precincts. Mr. Rendle further referred to ang 
Keats living in Dean Street, and Thomas Wakley, 
founder of the Lancet, both of whom were students at 
Guy’s in 1815; and to Maurice’s chaplaincy at Guy’s 
Hospital from 1836 to 1840. Mr. Rendle also men- 
tioned the demonstration made by Dr. Southwood 
Smith over the body of his friend Jeremy Bentham, 
according to his will, for the mitigation of the pre- 
judice against anatomy. 
_ British Archeological Association.—Nov. 18th. 
—Mr. C. Brent in the chair.—Mr. Harris described a 
Saxon font now in South Hayling Church. Some 
interesting communications from the Rev. G. Butter- 
worth were brought before the meeting by Mr. de 
Gray Birch relative to the discovery of an ancient 
Saxon chapel at Deerhurst. Mr. Loftus Brock re- 
ported the discovery of a stone with Saxon interlaced 
work at Moulton Church, Northants, of which Sir 
Henry Dryden sent a squeeze. Mr. C. H. Compton 
exhibited some curious terra-cotta lamps and other 
objects found at Heliopolis, and afterwards read a 
paper on the Church of St. Michael Coslany, Nor- 
wich, a building possessing one of the best examples 
of flint inlaid work to be found in the county. A 
paper was then read by Mr. de Gray Birch ‘‘ On the 
Art of the Roman Pavements at Bignor.” 
Numismatic.—Nov. 19th.—Mr. J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. A. J. Evans exhibited two 
archaic silver coins of Caulonia of the usual type—a 
naked divinity, probably Apollo Katharsios, holding 
a lustral branch, and a small running figure with 
winged sandals (B. V. Head, Cozus of the Ancients, 
pl. viii. 15), and one of Metapontum with a standing 
Apollo on the reverse (Head, 4c. pl. xv. 6). Mr. 
Webster exhibited a small copper coin of Valerian II., 
the twin brother of Gallienus, ev. PAX AVGG. Mr. 
Montagu exhibited and made some remarks upon 
three pennies of Henry VII.’s first coinage, struck at 
London, Canterbury, and York. Mr. A. E. Copp 
exhibited a line-engraved portrait of Sir E, Coke as 
Attorney-General, into which was let a silver medalet 
bearing his arms on one side and his crest on the 
other, dated 1602, Mr. Krumbholz exhibited a for- 
gery of the time, a shilling of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. 
Evans read a paper on a portion of the great hoard of 
Anglo-Saxon pennies found in the City of London in 
1872, and gave a list of 580 specimens, among which 
were many new varieties, including one of Harthacnut 
not hitherto described. The writer then proceeded 
to make some remarks upon the more interesting 
mints represented in the hoard, and specified the 
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following: 1. Langport in Somerset, an important 
place about the time of the Conquest and a royal 
burgh. Thecounty of Somerset possessed, Mr. Evans 
said, in the reigns of Cnut and Edward the Confessor 
at least six, and perhaps as many as nine, mints. 
2. Aylesbury, which ceased to strike before the reign 
of the Conqueror. 3. Bardney in Lincolnshire, an 
active mint about the same period. 4. Newport, 
which Mr. Evans was inclined to identify with New- 
port in Cornwall. 5. Bedwin in Wiltshire, only 
known as a Saxon mint since the discovery of the 
Chancton find. Dr. A. Smith made some remarks 
on the earliest coins struck in Ireland, which he attri- 
buted to the time of the Hiberno-Danish King of 
Dublin, Sihtric III., who was contemporary with 
‘Ethelred II., sole monarch of Saxon England. 

Philological.—Nov. 20th.—Mr. H. Sweet, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Stenhouse read a paper, 
‘Notes on Biblical Aramaic with Special Reference 
to Hebrew.” Mr. Standish O’Grady read a paper on 
the Irish tale called ‘‘ Cath Finntraga, the Battle of 
Ventry Harbour,” as edited by Professor Kuno Meyer. 

Historical.—Nov. 19th.—Mr. Hyde Clarke, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—Mr. F. S. Flood read a 
paper ‘‘On the Story of Prince Henry of Monmouth 
and Chief Justice Gascoign,” in which he tried to 
show not only the improbability, but the absolute im- 
possibility of the truth of the famous legend. 

New Shakspere.—Nov. 13th.—Dr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall, Director, in the chair.—The Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke read a paper ‘‘ On the play of Richard III.,” 
the leading ideas of which he found to be the justice 
of heaven and the evolution of Richard’s character. 
Of the latter a striking feature was that he was con- 
scienceless, except, indeed, in dreams, hence the 
rapidity of his crimes. We find no such rapidity in 
Macbeth, for instance, with its frequent remorseful 
pauses. Richard’s words, ‘‘I am myself alone,” gave 
us the key-note to his character. The other leading 
idea—the presence of doom-—was seen in Margaret, 
the fate and fury of the play. She does nothing for 
its movements, but broods over it; having outlived 
her humanity, she has become almost an elemental 
power. In IV. ii. Richard’s intellect begins to break 
down and superstition to show itself. His ‘* Relenting 
fool !” in IV. iv. is his last effort of scorn for humanity, 
followed closely by a complete collapse of mental 
power. Towards the end the stimulus of action partly 
heals his mind and temper. We are not to be allowed 
to lose all sympathy with him ; and so he dies bravely 
a soldier’s death. 

Anthropological Institute. —Nov. roth.—Mr. F. 
Galton, President, in the chair.—A paper containing 
a short account of some experiments in testing the 
character of school-children as observers was read by 
Mrs. Bryant. From the written description of (1) a 
room, (2) a picture, which the children experimented 
upon were first shown and then required to describe, 
a rough diagnosis of their character as observers can 
be made, and hence some idea of their character 
generally is obtained, which, though very deficient in 
precision, and still more deficient in certainty, may 
have nevertheless a real practical value for educational 
and other purposes. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Nov. 25th. 
—Dr, Bruce presided.—The Chairman gave a brief 


notice of a Roman centurial stone lately discovered at 
Carnarvon, on the Roman Wall. He stated that the 
stone, which was exhibited to the members, had been 
found on the Roman Wall, where it passed over the 
Walltown Craigs, near Greenhead, and had been 
kindly presented to the Society through their fellow- 
member, Mr. Barkas. The Secretary intimated that 
P. C. Johnston, of the Black Gate, had presented the 
Society with an ancient iron lamp; Mr. W. L. S. 
Charlton, Tynemouth, with an iron cannon-ball, found 
in Percy Gardens, Tynemouth ; and Mr. W. T. Moore, 
Newcastle, with three old iron keys. A very interest- 
ing paper on ‘* Heddon-on-the-Wall: the Church and 
Parish,” was read by Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, M.A., 
and was illustrated by drawings, prepared by Mr. 
Knowles. Mr. Boyle also read a paper with respect 
to Heddon Church, in which he combated some of 
the views taken by Mr. Bates. Mr. R. O. Heslop 
read a paper on “The Names of Cortstopitum and 
Colechester,” the former being the village of Cor- 
bridge and the latter the Roman Station near to it. 
Mr. Heslop had prepared a list of the renderings of 
the name of Corbridge from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Welford exhibited a photograph of a 
silver reliquary, alleged to contain an arm-bone of 
King Oswald of Northumbria, which is in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Elrens at Solothurn (Soleure), Switzerland. 
— Soa 
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A Bibliomaniac, temp. 1703.—‘‘Mr. Thos. 
Lydiatt, of New College,” says Hearne, ‘‘ was a 
person of singular Modesty, Humility, and Learn- 
ing ;” and he was ‘‘so intirely addicted [to his 
studies] that he laid out what money he got upon 
Books, so that he was in a manner starv’d to death, 
which made Dr. Potter, when he sent him a 
Benevolence of 5 libs, give him a strict charge to 
spend none of it in Books, but take care to get what 
might recruit his macerated Body.” — Hearne’s 
Collections (Oxford Hist. Soc.), vol. i., p. 197. 

Booksellers in London, temp. 1663.—‘‘I am 
not to forget the vast number of booksellers’ shops I 
have observid in London; for besides those who are 
set up here and there in the City, they have their 
particular quarters, such as St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Little Britain, where there is twice as many as in 
the Rue Saint Jacque in Paris, and who have each of 
them two or three warehouses.”—Sorbiére’s Journey 
to England, p. 16. 

London Shops in 1663.—‘‘I must tell you before 
I proceed to other more curious observations, that 
perhaps there is no city in the world that has so 
many and such fine shops; for they are large, and 
the decorations are as valuable as those of the stage. 
The scene is new everywhere, which extremely pleases 
and attracts the eye as we go along.”—Sorbiére’s 
Journey to England, p. 16. | 

Early Prices for Book-binding.—The following 
very curious particulars are given in a folio sheet pre- 
served in the British Museum, It isentitled 4 General 
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Note of the Prices for Binding all Sortes of Bookes. 
Printed in London, 1646, June 18 :— 


Bibles in follio London or the like. 


Gilt over, or double lac’d - . 
Corners, or single laced ° : 
Edges and Fillets - - : 
Fillets - - 
Ovills - - - - . 
Bibles in quarto great Roman or the like. 
Small tooles ordinary 
Gilt over, or double lac’d 


Chequer - - . - 
Corners, or single lac’d_- 
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Gilt edges - - 
Filletts - - - 
Ovills - - - 


Then follow, at various prices, according to size, 

the following :— 
Bibles in 8 minnion or the like. 
Bibles in octavo or the like. 
Bibles in 12 or all other small bibles. 
Testament and Psalmes in 14 or the like. 
Psalmes in 8 Middleborough or the like. 
Psalmes in 24 or the like. 
Psalmes in 32 or the like. 


Bookes in folio lattine. 
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iC os:ads 

Atlas major 3 voll or the like fillets - - I 10 0 
Lyra 6 voll large : - 
Anst. opera 2 voll - - 
Plutarchi opera 2 voll or the 
like : - - - 
Hutteri heb. Biblia - - 
Buxtorph heb. Biblia - 
Buxtorph Concord. or the 
like - - -+ - 


Montanus Biblia Ent. - 
Erasmi Epit. 1 vol. - - 


Fillets 2 voll 5 6 
Rolls - - 4 0 


Rolles 2 voll - 


Mendz. in Reg. 1 vol - 
Grotius in Vet. Test. or the 

like - - - - 
Gerrard Harm. Mat. Paris. 
Scapula Lex. Estius. in 

Epist. or the like - - 
Gerrardi Loci Com. 4 vol - 
Grot. in Vet. Test. 3 vol - 
— opera 5 vol or the 

ike - - - : 
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Antiquarian Mews. 
— 

The chalky incrustation which covered the bronze 
statue lately found in the bed of the Tiber has been 
removed, and the admirable modelling of the statue 
has thus been fully revealed. It is one of the most 
beautiful works of the kind, and, with the exception 


of some damage to the legs and left hand, is in a 
capital state of preservation. The statue, about six 
feet high, is doubtless that of the youthful Bacchus. 
In the left hand is the usual staff; while the right 
probably held a drinking-cup, in the attitude so often 
seen in pictures of the god at Pompeii. The soft and 
feminine form, the ivy-wreath on the head, the luxu- 
riously waving hair, which is modelled in the manner 
of the hair of Apollo, are other proofs that the statue 
was meant for Bacchus. It seems to belong to the 
first century of the Roman Empire, when Rome was 
illuminated by the last rays of Greek art. The lines 
and surfaces of the statue in all the uninjured parts 
are as fresh and pure as if the work had just left the 
master’s hand. The figure was only half buried, head 
downwards, in the bed of the river, so that the action 
of the water has roughened the lower parts. The 
eyes inserted are of ivory, and give extraordinary 
vitality to the expression. 


An interesting discovery has been made during the 
excavations at the Acropolis. A tablet was dug up 
on which was painted a warrior, with helmet, shield, 
and spear. Near the figure was an archaic inscription. 
Archzeologists fix the date in the fifth century before 
Christ. 

The re-opening of Armthorpe Church, near Doncas- 
ter, which has just been restored, took place recently. 
The church had been in a very dilapidated state, and 
was described by Hunter in his Azstory of Doncaster 
as a ‘‘mean building.” It dates from the eleventh 
century, and was originally dedicated to St. Leonard, 
and afterwards to the Virgin Mary. Many ancient 
features have been discovered during the restoration. 


Near the village of North McGregor, Clayton 
County, Iowa, is situated probably the largest group of 
‘* effigy” or imitative mounds west of the Mississippi. 
These earthworks are built on a dividing ridge, and are 
elevated about 500 feet above the river. The surround- 
ing country is broken and rugged, the bhiff on the east 
side along the Mississippi River being perpendicular 
in many places. To the north-west lies Yellow River, 
and on the south-west Bloody Run. This remark- 
ably fine group was surveyed on the 25th and 26th of 
May, 1885. They number fifteen in all, consisting of 
two long embankments, ten animals, and three birds, 
and they occupy a ¢erve-plein of just about 2,000 feet in 
length. 

The City archives of Worms, which were in a con- 
dition of disorder and confusion, have now been 
arranged and chronicled by Prof. Boos, of Basel. 
The cost of the long and difficult work has been en- 
tirely borne by Herr Wilhelm Heyl, a wealthy manu- 
facturer of Worms. Prof. Boos is now devoting his 
time to the Geschichte der Stadt Worms, which he 
began under such difficulties. 


The Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society have undertaken the reprint of an elaborate 
work on Zhe British and Roman Antiquities of the 
North Wiltshire Downs, a large portion of the first 
edition of which was destroyed in the great fire in 
Paternoster Square in 1883. The author is the Rev. 
A. C. Smith, of Yatesbury, who has accumulated his 
materials during a close familiarity with the district 
for the past twenty-five years. The work contains an 
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account of all the barrows, cromlechs, circles, camps, 
roads, dykes, etc., within an area of 100 square miles, 
with Avebury for its centre. It is illustrated with 
seventeen maps and 110 woodcuts. The London 
publisher is Mr. Quaritch. 


It is interesting to notice that, through the 
publicity given in the Atheneum to Charles Lamb’s 
story of Beauty and the Beast, a second copy has 
been discovered, and was sold by auction by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson on December 17th. It is now 
to be hoped, says the Atheneum, this very interesting 
little volume may be reprinted in book-form to prevent 
its being again lost. 

The charming house which Pietro da Cortona built 
for himself in Rome is to fall a victim to the clearances 
which the Italians are making on the Capitol for the 
erection of a pretentious monument to Victor 
Emmanuel. It is some slight consolation to those 
who regret this act of vandalism that an Italian 
gentleman has published a graceful monograph, illus- 
trated with good photographs, on the house. 


A great improvement has been recently carried out 
in the commercial centre of the city of Lincoln, in 
connection with the erection of the new banking 
premises of Messrs. Smith, Ellison, and Co. The 
narrow thoroughfare known as Mint Lane, where the 
Saxon moneyers had their home as long ago as the 
days of King Alfred, has been considerably widened, 
and a short new street has been formed southwards, 
making a much-needed connection with the leading 
thoroughfares, Guildhall Street and Newland. This 
new street will greatly relieve the ancient gateway 
known as the Stonebow, the archway of which, sup- 
porting the medieval Guildhall of the city, spans the 
High Street at this point. The corporation are fully 
alive to the value of this memorial of past ages, and 
have called in Mr. Pearson, R.A., to advise them 
how best to maintain its ancient character, and at the 
same time adapt it to the necessities of modern 
commerce. But a self-asserting minority, with the 
exaggerated plea of public convenience, clamours for 
the removal of this ancient gateway, and unless public 
feeling is awakened, there is some well-grounded fear 
that the ancient Guildhall of the city of Lincoln, with 
all its historical memories, may before very long be 
demolished. 


A quantity of Roman coins are reported to have 
been found in the Chinese province of Shan-si. 


The workmen unearthed a stone coffin on ground 
which is now being cleared for rebuilding, at the 
corner of Pudding Chare and Bigg Market, Newcastle. 
It measures 15 inches in depth inside, and 20 inches 
outside ; 18 inches across the head; 16 inches across 
the foot inside, with 4 inches thickness of stone at 
each side. The length is 4 feet 9 inches inside; 
5 feet 4 inches out. The coffin was found 3 feet 
below the pavement of the floor, but there were no 
bones in it. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, M. Homolle submitted a report upon the result 
of the archeological exploration in the island of 
Delos carried out under his direction. The entire 
surface of the ¢emenos of Apollo has been excavated, 


the circuit of the wall laid bare, the position of the 
gates and of the roads determined. About fifty frag- 
ments of sculpture have been discovered, several terra- 
cottas, and some pieces of bronze. One of the most 
interesting objects is a vase bearing the name of 
Iphicartides of Naxos. The inscriptions found number 
altogether about 224, entire or fragmentary. Some 
consist of more than 200 lines, and one has as many 
as 600. They date from all periods between the fifth 
and the first century B.c., but most of them from the 
third and second. Their contents throw much light 
upon the political constitution and the commerce of 
the Cyclades. 


A very fine specimen of a bog-oak spade has 
been found embedded in a marshy hollow near the 
edge of a burn on the stone farm, about 24 miles 
from Dunfermline, and not far from the site of the 
Pitreavie tumuli. The implement, which is entire, 
measures 4 feet in length, and 74 inches in breadth of 
blade. It is considered to be about 200 years old, 
and one of not more than three or four relics of the 
kind which have been discovered in Scotland. 


It is announced from Naples that three interesting 
frescoes have been brought to light in the Via Nolana 
at Pompeii. The paintings represent banquet scenes, 
above which are inscriptions purporting to be the con- 
versation of the guests, one of whom would seem to 
be undergoing in a corner apart the effects produced 
by the peacock feather which the Roman viveurs 
usually took with them to luxurious repasts for a 
well-known purpose. 


It is proposed to complete the restoration of the 
ancient Norman church, at Irby (the tower and porch 
being the chief remaining features), as a memorial to 
the antiquary Gervase Rolles, whose researches were 
mostly written in this parish. The old parish register, 
dating from A.D. 1558, contains many entries relating 
to the antiquary’s family. 


In regard to the newly-discovered Saxon chapel at 
Deerhurst, the Buz/der is informed that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners have given permission to the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to 
restore the chapel at the Society’s own cost. 


During a recent storm the Lilburn Tower at 
Dunstanborough, which, as is well known, is one of 
the grandest of the Northumberland castles, both on 
account of its architectural features and its strikingly 
grand position, suffered some damage from lightning. 
Several stones were dislodged from the top, and, 
rolling down the almost precipitous bank on which 
that side of the castle is built, caused the death of a 
number of sheep who were feeding at the bottom of 
the hill. It had for some time been the intention of 
the owners, the trustees of the late Mr. Eyre, to do 
something towards the preservation of the castle, and 
this accident has had the effect of causing that in- 
tention to be put into execution at once. Under the 
direction of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, some ‘ restoration 
in the true sense of the word has been successfully 
carried out. The fallen stones of the Lilburn Tower 
have been replaced, and that part of the building has 
been strengthened in places where it showed signs of 
weakness, At the south-east end of the castle a deep 
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chasm in the basaltic rock breaks through the outline 
of the cliff. During a storm from the north-east the 
sea rushes in through this chasm, which is locally 
called the Churn, and bursts forth at the top in a vast 
volume of foam. On the edge of the Churn, and 
overhanging the sea, is Queen Margaret’s Tower. 
The lower part of the wall nearest the sea had fallen 
away, and the tower itself was hanging to destruc- 
tion. 

There is at present on view in the Vienna Museum 
a small bronze statue which is supposed to be a relic 
from old Persian times. It represents a man astride 
on a kneeling bull, both fore and hind legs of the bull 
being quite under the body. This attitude recalls the 
horse and bull capitals of columns at Persepolis, and 
in other respects the entire group seems to belong 
quite to the same district and time. The figure of 
the man is similar to what is seen on many of the 
reliefs of the ruined city; there is the same kind of 
cap, and the abundant hair falling around the neck. 
The front of the head has been broken off. The 
arms, too, which seem to have been attached in a 
particular way to the figure, are gone. Both man 
and bull are deeply carved. The style of ornament 
and the stiff drapery present a striking likeness to the 
extant memorials of Assyrian art. Usually in old 
Asiatic metal-work we find unmistakable signs that 
gold plates were hammered on to the bronze or other 
metallic core; but in the present instance the evidences 
point out that a malachite-green patina was employed 
as the covering, instead of gold. What the group 
was intended to represent cannot be even conjectured ; 
but it seems to be in any case a monument from the 
time of the Achzemenide kings. 

The Builder says :—The governors of the Charter- 
house have given notice of their intention to introduce 
a Bill into Parliament to enable them to sell, ex- 
change, and dispose of, or grant building or other 
leases of, the remaining portion of the Charterhouse, 
to remove buildings and dispose of the materials, and 
to apply the proceeds of any sale or rents to confirm 
leases already granted. It is also proposed to repeal 
so much as may be necessary of the Act affecting the 
hospital passed in the third year of the reign of King 
Charles I. and the Act 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 8. This 
is, in fact, the death-knell of one of the most interest- 
ing groups of buildings in London, the Charterhouse 
of the old Carthusian monks, of Sutton, of the Dukes 
of Norfolk, of Thackeray. It is proposed to remove 
the charity from London, and to drive a new street 
through the grounds from Charterhouse Square to 
Clerkenwell Road. Howard House, which was 
formerly the residence of the Dukes of Norfolk, and 
the fine dining-room of the poor brethren, are pro- 
posed to be spared. The scheme has been for a long 
time in preparation, and the plea for the destruction 
of the Charterhouse is the insufficiency of the income 
of the charity estate. 


Correspondence. 


—>—_—_ 
GREAT DRIFFIELD CHURCH. 
[Axte, vol. xii., p. 230.] 

It would seem to be implied from Mr. Ross’s letter 
in the November number of the Amtiqguary, that the 
tomb to the Northumbrian King Alfred was in Great 
Driffield Church. Whether I am right or not in 
assuming this, the actual fact is that Little Driffield 
Church is the one in question. On the wall (north ?) 
of the chancel of that building there is a plain square 
stone tablet, of modern date, bearing this inscription : 


Within this Chancel 
lies ee the body of 


re 
King of Northumberland 
who departed this life 
_ January 19th A.D. 705 
in the 2oth year of his reign 
Statutum est omnibus semel movi. 

Little Driffield is a small and straggling village a 
mile and a half from Great Driffield, and its church 
presents a striking contrast to that of the latter town. 
The font and one arch at the west-end are Norman, 
the tower of thirteenth century date. With these ex- 
ceptions the church is modern, having been rebuilt in 
churchwarden Gothic in the early part of the century. 

THEOPHILUS PTT, H.K.C., F.C.S. 
—p>—____ 
THE OPEN FIELD SYSTEM. 
[Axntfe, vol. xii., pp. 143, 278.] 

I am very glad to find that my notes on ‘‘ The 
Open Field in Herefordshire ” are eliciting others. I 
hope to recur to the subject before long, having made 
some interesting discoveries on various points. 

With reference to Mr. Soames’ letter, he is quite 
right in identifying the ‘‘ ridges” of one district with 
the ‘‘lands” of another (is the term “stretches,” 
which he also gives, in actual use?); but I think he 
will find that neither of them must be confused with 
the ‘ furlongs,” which are quite distinct. 

If his dictum that these ‘‘ ridges” or “lands” are 
‘* always narrow in the heavy soils and broad in the 
light soils” is the result of wide and careful observa- 
tion, it is a point of great interest and importance, 
and, at least so far as is known to me, novel. 

With Mr. Soames’ remarks on the process of en- 
closure, I beg most heartily to agree. 

f J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton. : 
—p—__ 

STEELE’S “‘CHRISTIAN HERO.” 
[Axte, vol. xii., p. 233.] 

The following notes will serve as additions to the 
bibliography of the Christian Hero given in the 
interesting article by Mr. Solly in last month’s Anti- 
quary. 

1. The first edition was advertised in the Postman 
and Postboy newspapers for April 15 to 17, 1701, as 
published “This day” (April 17); ‘‘ Written by 
Captain Richard Steel,” 
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2. The second edition was published on July 19, 
1701. 

" The fourth edition was ‘‘ Printed for J. T., and 
sold by O. Lloyd, near the Church in the Temple. 
London, 12mo., 1711.” Title, dedication 6 pp., pre- 
face 6 pp.—pp. I-70. 

4. The eighth edition was published by J. Tonson, 
1727. Title, dedication 6 pp., preface 7 pp.—pp. 
1-78. « 

5. The 1741 edition was ‘‘ For J. and R. Tonson.” 
Title, dedication 6 pp., preface 7 pp.—pp. 1-78. 

6. Besides the edition issued by the Tonsons in 
1766, there was one ‘For C. Scott and J. Brown,” 
London, 12mo., 1766. Title, dedication 10 pp., 
preface 10 pp.—pp. I-131. There is also a symboli- 
cal frontispiece, perhaps originally designed for another 
work, with an inscription on a pedestal, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian’s pattern, or The Imitation of Christ.” 

7. Phorson’s Berwick edition was published in 1792. 

The call for a third edition in 1710 was no doubt 
due to the interest excited by the publication of the 
Tatler, and the fourth and fifth editions especially, 
seem to have been printed in such a form that they 
could be bound up with the first edition of the Za¢/er 
in 12mo. Professor Henry Morley has a copy of the 
fifth edition thus bound, with the fourth volume of 
the Za¢ler, in the contemporary calf. The type of 
these editions of the Christian Hero is, however, a 
trifle smaller than that used for the Zaéler. 

The judgment pronounced on Steele, in the 
Comparison between the Two Stages, is hardly so severe 
as Mr. Solly represents. Many faults are noticed, 
but the speakers, especially Ramble and Sullen, admit 
that the play has many merits; and Sullen says, 
‘Tis a dangerous matter to talk of this play ; the 
Town hath given it such applause.” 

Some particulars about the Richard Steele, M.A., 
who was author of Zhe Zradesman’s Calling, and 
other works, will be found in the Autobiography of 
Henry Newcome, M.A., published by the Chetham 
Society. I do not think he was connected with the 
author of the Christian Hero. 

GEORGE A. AITKEN. 


es 
MAIDEN LANE. 
[Ante, vol. xii., pp. 68, 134, 183, 231, 278.] 

Mr. Stahlschmidt does much less than justice to 
Mr. Foster’s ingenious theory respecting the origin of 
the name ‘‘ Maiden Lane ;” and in suggesting that 
the place was not in existence 350 years ago, he 
entirely misses the most important point of the 
theory. The fact of the place being called a /ane 
forms a strong argument in favour of the view that it 
existed long before the district was laid out in streets. 
That being so, Mr. Foster’s suggestion is allowable, 
and worthy of much consideration. Mr. Foster’s 
additional note to the effect that at Barnstaple there 
is a ‘Maiden Lane” behind a ‘‘Strand” is very 
curious and interesting. 

Mr. Stahlschmidt’s own suggestion has no kind of 
warrant, and belongs to a class of etymological 
guesses, which were once only too common, which have 
done an immense deal of harm, and which one would 
scarcely expect to find put forward in a letter dated 
1885. I hope Mr, Stahlschmidt will not think me 





discourteous if I say that it is not worthy of a 

moment’s consideration ; but I think it is necessary 

to speak strongly when such suggestions are made. 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY. 


—<j———_—_ 
PLAYDEN CHURCH. 
[Axdée, vol. xii., pp. 182,279.] 

Mr. Thomas Elliott has rather mistaken the point 
of my letter in your October number. I wrote con- 
cisely to save space, and so failed to make good my 
meaning, which was that I am doubtful whether the 
circle is a numeral at all. 

I think it may be merely an ornament in the centre 
of a date (I have seen such), and that his ‘‘ 1” is really 
a ‘*7.” His ** local tradition ” certainly tells strongly 
against this theory, however, and I am loth to express 
any further opinion unless I can see a rubbing of the 
whole inscription. 

J. C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT. 
———>—_-— 
FOOTBALL. 
[Ante, vol. xii., p. 249.] 

Mr. Hazlitt may be glad to know that there are 
many allusions to this much earlier than 1609. He 
will find them in many books dealing with medizval 
London life. 

It was one of the most popular games in the city in 
the middle ages, and regulations relating to it are 
found at intervals in the Corporation archives. At 
one time the authorities forbade it altogether, the why 
will be found, I think, in Riley’s Memorials of London 
Life. 

f the early part of the fifteenth century there was 
a **Guild of the Football Players,” and they held 
their meetings at Brewers’ Hall. I found it recorded 
in a curious old MS. book belonging to the Brewers’ 
Company a year or two ago. 

J. C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT. 
Peete TS 
CANTERBURY HOUSES. 
[Axte, vol. xii., p. 274.] 

The record by Sorbiére of Canterbury in 1663 is 
the more interesting, as probably about a hundred of 
these houses still exist. I would recommend any 
antiquary (or, indeed, I may add architect, desirous 
of studying old English house-architecture) to visit 
Canterbury. It is not in the better modern thorough- 
fares, but in the lanes and by-ways, that one comes 
on these beautiful old houses, suggestive of much 
skill in developing grace and elegance with simple 
and inexpensive materials. The houses of Shrews- 
bury, Ludlow, Worcester, and Chester are sufficiently 
known ; but I believe the Canterbury houses, lying 
in back parts of the city, have scarcely had justice 
done to them. A photographer might well find 
hundreds of interesting studies of medizval English 
architecture in our metropolitical city. Tourists are 
too often satisfied with the Cathedrals, St. Augustine’s, 
and the Castle, and do not search for the quaint 
picturesque bits still visible in the back-lanes of the 
city, which bring before us vividly the England of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

W. S. LACH-SzYRMA, 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 

Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. Ail replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 

NotTe.—Al Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON,E.C. 

eae 
For SALE. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, and Ottley’s Supple- 
ment, last edition, equal tonew, £1 5s. Dickens’s 
Haunted Man, Ist edition ; very clean, 12s. Cricket 
on the Hearth ; 3rd edition, 8s. Ruskin’s St. Mark’s 
Rest ; in parts, 4s. Two Paths; Ist edition, plates, 
equal tonew, £1. Elements of Drawing ; £1 2s.—J. 
Lucas, Claremont, Cawley Road, South Hackney, E. 

Stainsfield’s Australian Tokens ; illustrated, 45. 6d. 
Coins and Tokens of Canada, by Le Roux; over 200 
illustrations, 6s. ; superior paper, 8s. Henry’s Eng- 
lish Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coins; 2s. 6d.— 
T. Forster, Rawstorn Road, Colchester. 

Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume; vol. i., The 
Dictionary ; new, bound in cloth, pub. at £3 13s. 6d., 
price £1.—Care of Manager. 

Collection of Ancient Arms and Armour.—Apply, 
Hamilton Harris, 5, Laira Bridge Terrace, Plymouth. 

Hailes’ Annals of Scotland; 3 vols., 1819. John- 
son’s Dictionary ; scarce, 4th edition, 2 vols., 17703 
Balne’s Select London Stage. Batty Langley’s 
Builder’s Complete Assistant ; 2 vols., 1738. Gage’s 
History of America, 1699 ; Comical History of Fran- 
cion ; 1655. Very cheap.—W., Church Lane, Bridg- 
north. 

Carved Oak Chest. Carved Corner Cupboard. 
Also two or three chairs to dispose off. Sketches 
from Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

To Collectors.—Portraits and Topographical Views 
(any county) for illustrating. Send list of require- 
ments.—R. Ellington, 102, Huddleston Road, N. 

Gentleman’s Magazine ; vol. ix. (1739) to vol. xlviii. 
(1778) ; 40 consecutive vols., uniformly bound, half 
calf, £2 10s. Hughson’s History of London and 
Environs, with 50 additional plates (making 200); 
6vols., half calf, £1 15s.—R. Ellington, 102, Huddle- 
ston Road, N. 

Erasmus’s Paraphrases on Saint Matthew and 
Epistles of Saint Paul; date, 1522; in good condi- 
tion, perfect to nearly end of Hebrews.—Jones, 
Vicarage, Blaenavon. 

A few old Poesy Rings for sale-—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp., 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemruzed in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s.6¢. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 


published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s. 6d. Dr. 
George Downame, Bishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 25. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Some very fine old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale.—282, care of Manager. 

Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and 
Christian ; its Connexion with the Rosicrucians and 
the Gnostics, and its Foundation in Buddhism, with 
an Essay on Mystic Anatomy, by Hargrave Jennings ; 
with Illustrated Supplement. Price 25s. #e¢t,—191, 
care of Manager. 

Silver Coins.—Charles II. sixpence ; Charles II. 


- penny ; James II. 1687 threepenny bit ; Queen Anne 


1713 threepenny bit; George II. 1745 shilling ; 
George III. 1797 shilling ; George IV. 1821 groat. 
What offers ?—119, care of Manager. 

Wanted, cash offer for G. Juvenalis in Terentium 
Interpretatio, folio, Parius, 1492. Albertanus de 
Doctrina loquendi et Tacendi, 4to, Antwerp, 1484. 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, 1684.—Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Antiquary, 12 volumes. Eight bound by Stock.— 
Powell, Hillbank, Redhill. 

Antique Oak Hutch, Saxon Arches. Carvings, £2. 
Ditto, Diamonds, £1 10s. Cromwellian Oak Stool, 
Ios. 6d. Jacobean Eight-Legged Oak Sutherland 
Table, £1 1s. Inlaid Clocks, China, Prints, Chippen 
dale Furniture, Paintings, Curious Books.—Shaw, 
Writtle, Essex. 

Memoirs de Comines, 1658 edition. What offers? 
Wrightson, Albert Cottage, Richmond. Surrey. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS. 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Wanted to purchase any genuine old European 
Swords, Halberds, or other Weapons ; also a pair of 
gauntlets.—W. C. Wade, Portland Square, Plymouth. 

The second and third volumes of Sussex Arche- 
ological Collections. Name price.—276, Care of 
Manager. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Almanacs for the following years, clean and perfect, 
size not less than 4” by 6}” :—1700, "1, ’2, 3, "4, ’5, 6, 
"9, Q; “40, "81, “12, “13, 7°84, °8S,. “46, (20) “25s 
26, "7, °8 3 °373 43,74, 7,93 523 '62, °3, "4,5, °7, 
8; 75, 8; ‘81, ’2, °3, °4, "5, 6, 7, ’8, 93 90; and 
any before 1700.—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting. 

Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, and parts 1 and 
2 of vol. 3; The Poets’ Harvest Home, being one 
hundred short poems by William Bell Scott, ZZ/cot 
Stock, 1882.—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, part 1.—W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S. W. 

Scot—(Reynolde). Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden and necessarie instructions for the making 
thereof. Black Letter Woodcuts. 1578. H. Denham. 
A good price given.—283, care of Manager. 

Life of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, 
born 1789, died 1849.—100, care of Manager, 

















